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Revelation involves two factors. The one factor is a re- 
ceptive mind. The other factor is a mind giving utterance 
to itself. The degree in which the revelation is realized as 
such will depend not merely upon the completeness with 
which the communicating mind utters itself, but also upon 
the capacity of the receiving mind. 

The perfect mind must of course give to itself unceasing, 
perfect utterance. But only the perfect mind can perfectly 
comprehend its own perfect utterance. For this reason an 
absolutely perfect revelation is possible only in the sense of 
the eternal self-communication of the perfect mind to the 
perfect mind. 

For any finite mind the divine revelation can never be 
perfect; though for the normal finite mind that revelation 
must be progressive, must be a continuous approximation 
towards perfection. 

But now, since individual conscious units are forever aris- 
ing in the eternal process of creation, that special phase of 
revelation which consists in the unfolding of an individual 
consciousness as a power to comprehend the truth is mani- 
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festly an abiding factor, ever present in that eternal process. 
The changing, the progressive, the struggling conscious unit, 
which has been named “individual” because indivisible, 
that unit is still only a more richly endowed pulsation 
within the self-sufficing conscious unit that forever works 
and moves all, while yet itself is resting in moveless, eternal 
calm. It is this perfect activity in perfect rest that consti- 
tutes the self-conservation of the ultimate energy, the infi- 
nite self-renewal of the eternal “I Am.” 

The phrase “ primitive revelation” is thus seen to have 
two eternally valid meanings. On the one hand, it is the 
truth in its unchanging totality, forever present in all its de- 
tails to the Divine Consciousness. On the other hand, the 
primitive revelation is just that primary phase of truth which 
appeals to and is received by any and every individual con- 
sciousness in the initial stage of its development. 

In this sense, “ primitive,” so far as it refers to time at all, 
merely indicates “the year one” of each individual’s life- 
history so far as he is a self-conscious being. In this respect, 
the Oriental method of chronology is the true one. For, in 
the genuine kingship of humanity, a new empire, destined 
to infinite expansion, is established with the birth of each 
new soul; and the life and reign of that royal unit begins 
with the initial elementary modes of its intelligence, just as 
if no such royal units had previously existed. 

Thus to the individual created conscious unit it is as if 
the divine revelation were made solely through time, on 
special occasions, for the special benefit of such created con- 
scious unit. And yet, in reality, the manifestation of the 
perfect mind recognized in any given case by the created 
mind is new to such created mind, because the latter is new 
to the manifestation. The truth (that is, the particular 
phase of truth) which I learn to-day seems to me so new 
that, for the moment, I spontaneously assume it to be an 
absolutely new development. And for this reason I go 
abroad proclaiming it until I am met with the calm assur- 
ance that the same phase of truth had been known by others 
before me, before I was born, before the tongue I speak had 
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yet become a living mode of expression; nay, that Truth is 
eternal, and that hence no phase of it can be “new,” save to 
the consciousness newly awakened to receive such phase. 

The accumulated experience of the race of man does, in- 
deed, serve to lighten the difficulty of the individual's devel- 
opment. But it does not and cannot relieve him from the 
necessity of passing through every single stage of that de- 
velopment. In other words, the individual mind can become 
realized as such in no other way than through the exercise 
of his own powers. Or, again, since man is divine in nature, 
he is a self-unfolding unit. His independence is measured 
by the degree in which he has attained to realization of the 
divine nature in his own present concrete life. And no sin- 
gle phase of that realization can be attained by any individ- 
ual save through that individual’s own efforts. All the 
universe may help him, but only on condition that he ac- 
cept and independently make use of that help. 

It need hardly be added that this is true of every phase of 
man’s nature,—that only by the reasonable exercise of his 
own powers, whether of body or of wili or of intelligence, 
can those powers increase. Whence it is evident that ready- 
made opinions cannot make us really wiser, any more than 
ready-made spectacles can make us skilful opticians. Only 
as one thinks the truth can the truth become really one’s 
own. Only by progressively knowing the truth, in the sense 
of thoroughly assimilating it, can one unfold the divine nat- 
ure within him, and thus become a self-poised, genuinely 
free being. 

Ready-made opinions may, it is true, be safely adopted by 
the individual in the elementary stages of his development. 
Nay, doubtless it is exceedingly unsafe, not to say altogether 
suicidal, for the individual to reject the opinions of his time 
and race. It can, indeed, be nothing else than the mark 
of immaturity and lack of wisdom to reject those opinions 
without being able to give clear proof of their inadequacy 
or of their erroneous character. 

At the same time it would be none the less a mark of im- 
maturity and lack of wisdom to overlook the fact that those 
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opinions are themselves no more than the slowly, and at 
the best but partially, matured fruit of human inquiry. All 
discoveries are made progressively. The magnet was dis- 
covered centuries ago, and it is yet far from being fully 
discovered. Newton discovered the law of gravity. It had 
been known long before his time ; and, nevertheless, it yet 
remains to be perfectly unfolded. The magnet, like any 
other given physical centre of energy, is but a focus of rela- 
tions, the total sum of which relations comprises the whole 
physical universe. In that universe (or, rather, aspect of the 
universe) Truth is forever present, so far as expressed or ex- 
pressible, in physical relations. In this round of relations 
there is presented one fundamental phase of the eternally 
perfect revelation. 

On the other hand, man’s consciousness of that phase of 
revelation can unfold by only such slow degrees as his sense 
of scientific wonder grows and urges him on to careful 
scientific investigation. Thus only can he become aware 
of the abiding Truth thus unfolded. But precisely in the 
degree in which his investigations have been consistently 
carried forward, precisely in the degree in which science has 
become a reality in this world of ours, in just that degree 
has man really become aware of the abiding Truth unfolded 
in physical relations. Precisely thus, too, has he come to be 
emancipated from superstitious fear, from the slavish wor- 
ship of natural phenomena, so that at last he stands erect, 
self-assured, and (at least relatively) free. 

Similarly, that immeasurably more adequate aspect of the 
Truth which pertains s; ecifically to the nature of the con- 
scious unit is also forever present in perfection in the uni- 
verse as a whole. Its fundamental phases were doubtless 
felt in some measure, however vaguely, by “ primitive man,” 
using the phrase now in the sense of the earliest living 
units on this earth that could rightly be called minds. By 
degrees these fundamental phases were more definitely recog- 
nized, and at length became formulated with greater or less 
approximation to accuracy and adequacy by the finest minds 
of various people in succeeding ages,—by Confucius, by 
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Buddha, by Zoroaster ; with far greater clearness by Moses, 
and, first of all, with perfect precision and adequacy by the 
Son of Man. Indeed, the further investigation proceeds, 
the more searching it becomes, only so much the more 
manifest is it that, while Confucianism and Buddhism and 
Zoroastrianism and Mosaism were each and all local tenta- 
tive formulations of the truth concerning man’s spiritual 
nature, the formulation called Christian is essentialiy fault- 
less as indicating the ultimate Truth concerning the nat- 
ure of man and his relation to the supreme creative energy. 

But even that formulation, precise and adequate as it is 
in principle, does not profess to do more than give the clew 
to the genuine eternal life of man. And by this clew the 
eternal life of man is nothing else than the progressively un- 
folding concrete life of each individual man in accordance 
with the one eternal type of all conceivable spiritual units. 
“ Eternal life” is, in reality, nothing else for the individual 
than the ceaseless, progressive moulding of his present life 
into the “ form of eternity.” 

We are now prepared to say that “Progressive Orthodoxy” 
is nothing else than the ceaseless deepening and enlarging 
and clarifying of human opinion respecting the eternal Type 
to which every individual — that is, indivisible or immortal 
—spiritual unit must conform if it is ever to rise above a 
merely phantasmal existence. So that, concretely, Progres- 
sive Orthodoxy may be again defined as the continuous un- 
folding of man’s knowledge of the Truth in its spiritual 
aspect, whereby man brings into ever-increasing realization 
within his own life that divine self-consistency which con- 
stitutes true freedom. 

At best, indeed, no human formulation of the divine mes- 
sage to man can be more than a dim intimation of what that 
message is in its full wealth of significance. All Bibles con- 
tain some such formulation. And, if the Christian Bible is 
the best of all Bibles, it is because it presents, in consistent 
form, the central thread of that message,— the veritable clew 
which, faithfully followed, leads to the progressive realiza- 
tion of eternal life. 
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But that clew is still only aclew. Of itself it does noth- 
ing and is nothing. Only when a human soul seizes upon 
it, examines it, learns its use, and uses it persistently and 
intelligently and honestly, only then is it of any value what- 
ever. It isa map, not acountry. It is notlife. It is merely 
a guide to true living. 

And I am to accept it “just as it is.” There is, indeed, 
nothing else that I so much desire to do. I want, above all, 
to know its true, its full import. I want to know all that it 
is. And yet its significance becomes richer with each new 
examination. Becomes? Does this guide, after all, change, 
then, and with each fresh glance I give it? What is it, 
then? And how can I ever hope to know it, to receive it, 
‘just as it is”? 

Nay, but this is mere casuistry. The guide does not 
change. It is a perfectly definite principle. What I have 
before me is a finite formula, suggesting the infinite import 
of that principle. And, since the guide does not change, for 
that reason the change is in me. My mind expands. A 
thought new to me takes shape and reality in my conscious- 
ness. A fresh impulse arises in my life with each additional, 
honest effort I make to find for myself the whole truth con- 
tained in the formula. 

Shall I, then, content myself with mere repetition of the 
formula? Or will it be reasonable for me to add to the 
formula an explicit, progressive statement of the various 
phases of truth which I am progressively discovering to be 
implicitly contained in the formula ? 

Newton formulated the Laws of Falling Bodies — includ- 
ing their ultimate generalization in the Law of Gravity — 
with such precision that every variation from his formule 
appears to have no other result than the introduction of 
obscurity or even of actual error. The Newtonian formule 
seem to be faultless, and hence permanent. And yet, taken 
literally (and so much the more when taken separately), 
these formule are mere abstractions. They serve no further 
purpose than, on the one hand, to indicate vaguely the rich 
sum of relations existing in the physicai aspect of the world, 
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and, on the other hand, to intimate the course of study 
through which one may hope to become increasingly aware 
of the beautiful phases of truth exhibited in those relations. 

So the Son of Man gave concise formulation to the fun- 
damental laws of all spiritual being. These laws, neces- 
sarily, are abstract statements. But they serve to indicate 
the infinitely rich sum of relations existing in the spiritual 
aspect of the world, and also to make plain the never-end- 
ing course of training by which one may hope to become 
more and more clearly aware of, and in ever fuller degree 
to realize in his own life, the infinitely varied and surpass- 
ingly beautiful phases of Truth forever unfolded in those re- 
lations. 

Doubtless any attempt to replace those formule could 
result in nothing else than the introduction of obscurity and 
error. For the original Christian formule prove under 
every test to be faultless, and hence permanent. But 
to suppose that any one may become a mature Christian 
through mere repetition of those formule, however devout 
and persistent the repetition might be, is no more reasonable 


than to suppose that one can become an accomplished physi- 
cist by simple repetition of the Newtonian formule. 
Each formulation of a genuine mode of the divine energy 


is so fara truth. But itis none the less a grave error to 
assume that such formulation is an exhaustive statement of 
the truth. For this would, in reality, be assuming that one 
comprehends at first glance the full significance of a given 
fact or formula. 

Untruth creeps into human speech while human thought 
lies idle. And few of such untruths are more pernicious 
than the frequent thoughtless declaration that “first im- 
pressions are best impressions.”” One need only call his 
thought into active wakefulness to recognize that first im- 
pressions are commonly the shallowest, poorest, least trust- 
worthy impressions. In the very nature of the case, they 
can be no more than merely initiatory, rudimentary. They 
may remain uncorrected, undisturbed; but that can be only 
because no actual examination of the subject is ever under- 
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taken. It is thus that we may, and often do, become fa- 
miliar with objects, facts, persons, while yet remaining in 
utter ignorance of them. Nay, we may even mistake famil- 
iarity for knowledge, and thus unwittingly make sure of our 
ignorance remaining the more impenetrable. A first im- 
pression may indeed be accurate enough, true enough, so 
far as it extends. But, even so, as “first impression” it 
can scarcely extend below the surface, can scarcely be other 
than superficial. The more complex the case, the more 
superficial the impression. To remain content with such 
impressions is to accept unconsciously the limitations of 
mind in its many rudimentary stages of development. It is 
to confine one’s self to a merely mythical interpretation of 
the facts of the world. It is, in short, to repudiate science in 
all its phases; for science is a process of criticism, of veri- 
fication. 

Now, theology is a science. Or, rather, it may properly 
be said to be the culmination of all science. In its fullest 
sense, science is the study of phenomena, of manifestation, of 
revelation. And through this study man is led inevitably 
to inquire concerning that which is manifested or revealed. 
When the latter phase of study has so far advanced that 
that which is manifested is recognized, however dimly, as a 
process of self-manifestation, then theology, or the science 
of God, has entered upon its realization. And, the further 
this process of critical investigation extends, the more ma- 
tured does the science of divine things become. 

Passing over pre-Christian theologies with the remark 
that they are nothing else than the initial stages of theol- 
ogy as a whole, of which Christian theology is but the 
culmination, we have to note that Christian theology itself 
exhibits a sufficiently marked process of development. Its 
basis consists of the recorded utterances of Christ. And we 
are assured on excellent authority that these recorded utter- 
ances constitute no more than a very brief series of typical 
sayings, collected out of the vastly richer whole of his actual 
utterances. 

The assertion, indeed, that, if all he said and did had been 
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fully recorded, “ the world itself could not contain the books 
that should be written,” is often cited as an example of 
hyperbole. And if the assertion is to be taken literally, or 
“just as it is,’— that is, in its most superficial meaning,— 
doubtless it cannot be put to better use than that of an ex- 
ample of extravagant, rhetorical figure. But, on the other 
hand, there is a sense in which hyperbole vanishes, and the 
statement is “literally” true, though with a vastly deeper 
meaning. It is this: the statements of Christ contain im- 
plicitly the whole truth as regards the divine nature, on the 
one hand, and human nature, on the other, together with the 
essential relation of these, each to each. And to set forth 
all this fully would be no less than to re-create the whole 
universe. 


But the universe is in actual and perpetual process of re- 
creation. And the self-unfolding of each individual con- 
scious unit is an essential factor of this process. Let us 
repeat, too, that such unit is of precisely the same type or 
nature as that of the divine unit, or Person. One ought, be- 


sides, to dwell upon this identity in nature as between man 
and God so far as to apprehend clearly what is implied in 
this identity. 

In the present connection this implication is as foilows: 
If my nature is really infinite, then, because I have as yet 
realized that nature only in mere rudimentary degree, and 
because I can at best further realize it only stage by stage 
or progressively, then am I truly an individual; that is, an 
indivisible, indestructible unit. For, if an infinite nature is 
really mine, then all the conditions for its perfect realization 
are also mine. And one necessary condition for the perfect 
fulfilment of an infinite nature on my part must be endless 
persistence as one and the same unit. For in no less than 
endless duration can I, a finite being, unfold into reality an 
infinite ideal. If death, in the sense of utter cessation of my 
identity as a conscious unit, could occur, then my nature 
would prove to be not infinite, but finite. 

It thus appears that whoever entertains a rational belief in 
immortality for the individual must also believe in the indi- 


2 
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vidual’s unlimited progress in the knowledge of God as re- 
vealed or realized in the physical aspect of creation, on the 
one hand, and in its spiritual aspect, on the other. And, 
since this progress in the knowledge of God is nothing else 
than a progressive clarifying and enlarging of man’s opin- 
ion respecting God as manifested or revealed in both nat- 
ural and spiritual phenomena, then “ Orthodoxy,” as human 
opinion upon this all-inclusive theme, must in its very nat- 
ure be progressive. 

Only a living, growing faith is really orthodox. It is such 
faith that is ceaselessly, progressively, “swallowed up in 
sight.” It is such faith that now, to-day, sees through a glass 
darkly, but which will then, to-morrow, see God with truer 
vision and, relatively, face to face. It is such faith that goes 
on unto perfection in its special, particular phases, and 
towards perfection in its ultimate, universal, divine fulness.* 

The antinomy of “Orthodoxy” has ever been this: the 
finitude of the symbol, on the one hand, and the infinitude 
of the symbolized significance, on the other. The Bible is the 
infinitely significant — that is, infinitely suggestive —* Word 
of God.” Nevertheless, we are to take the words of the 
Bible, and, above all, the few recorded words of Christ, “ just 
as they are.” 

And strange things, indeed, have been compassed in the 
attempt to follow this rule. When Jesus said, “If a man 
keep my word, he shall never see death,” the people who 
heard took the words “just as they are,” and exclaimed in- 
dignantly, “ Now we know that thou hast a devil.” When 
Jesus said, “The bread which I will give is my flesh, for 
the life of the world,” those present took the words “just as 
they are,” and therefore “strove with one another, saying, 
How can this man give us his flesh to eat?” And, when 
Jesus repeated, * Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of Man, 





*It seems hardly necessary to mention that shallow form of “ progressive spirit” 
which indulges itself in mere change, in the mere substitution of one fancy for 
another, and complacently regards itself, as for that reason, far in advance of those 
who have found the clew to fundamental principles, and are content to develop 
patiently in their own minds a deeper apprehension of all that those principles imply. 
And yet, now and then, the wildest vagaries of a TolstoY are claimed to prove the 
greatness (instead of the painful weakness) of such a mind. 
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and drink his blood, ye have not life in yourselves,” many, 
even of his disciples, taking his words “just as they are,” 
grew impatient, declared it to be a “hard saying” which no 
sane man could tolerate, and hence “ went back and walked 
no more with him.” It was of no avail that Jesus attempted 
to show them the higher truth to which he would awaken 
them by the use of such startling symbolism. In reality, it 
proved to be the twelve alone who had progressed far 
enough to see beyond the mere ordinary use of the words, 
and hence to apprehend, at least in some degree, the value 
of the interpretation in higher terms which Jesus imme- 
diately gave of his first statement. 

Even to-day there is persistent insistence that these 
“words” shall be * taken just as they are.” - And with what 
result? What but this? That the wordsin reality so sig- 
nificant, so full of suggestion, are reduced to and accepted 
as a mere fetish, on the one hand, and, on the other, are de- 
clared to belong to fetishism merely, whence they are scorn- 
fully thrust aside without so much as a moment’s serious 
examination. The reduction of “the Word” to the uses of 
a gross magic could hardly fail to find its antithesis in a 
mocking skepticism. Thus, on the one hand, we see a de- 
vout “Christian ” opening at random to a text for guidance 
in case of doubt (like a good pagan casting a glance into the 
sky to note what bird flies by, and in what direction), and 
trusting implicitly to that as a special divine intimation. 
On the other hand, we now and then see some one just suffi- 
ciently awakened out of the same dogmatic stupor to fly to 
the other extreme, and in wholly unsuspecting confidence 
that he at least comprehends the case with perfect clearness, 
assume it an indispensable and also indubitable mark of his 
own superior intelligence to look upon the whole collection 


of texts as nothing else than the outgrowth of superstition, 
unworthy a moment’s notice on the part of a truly wise 
man. 


Such in character is the contradiction that must continue 
to present itself in practical life so long as the antinomy of 
Flesh and Spirit, of symbolizing Word and symbolized Sig- 
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nificance, fails of explicit reconciliation in theology. And 
Progressive Orthodoxy is just that reconciliation. It is the 
recognition with steadily increasing explicitness that the 
Word is ever dual in meaning, unless it be quite meaning- 
less. “In the beginning was the Logos.” But Logos is at 
once intelligence and a symbol of intelligence. Looked at 
in one way, it is the divine Reason, or God. Looked at in 
another way, it is the manifestation of the divine Reason in 
the total and infinitely varied forms of Reality. It is neither 
the one nor the other exclusively, for it is both in perfect 
interfusion and absolute perfection. The divine Reason 
manifests itse/f in the infinitely varied forms and modes of 
Reality. It is thus that the Logos becomes flesh and dwells 
among us. 

And, because “ Orthodoxy” has tended always towards 
insistence upon some one set of forms as the sole, exclusive 
manifestation or revelation of divine Reason to man, the 
phrase, “ Progressive Orthodoxy,” is needed, even though it 
should be only temporarily, to emphasize the fact that 
special forms are in their very nature nothing more than 
the embodiment of special phases of the Truth; and also 
that, to the individual intelligence, even the significance 
of these special forms can become known only gradually, 
through the progressive unfolding of that individual’s power 
to apprehend the Truth and apply it in his own life. 

The schools of Christendom in general, then, and the 
theological schools of Christendom in particular, are in 
truth nothing else than the media for the progressive 
awakening of men to a clearer consciousness of the infi- 
nitely rich truth symbolized in the original Christian teach- 
ings, and progressively unfolded into ever-increasing accu- 
racy and adequacy of expression through succeeding centu- 
ries. And not only are the schools of Christendom ‘the 
media for leading the minds of a given generation to a 
clearer apprehension of the truth already discovered: they 
are, of right, equally the media for extending and deepening 
that same process of discovery,— media, that is, for the fuller, 
richer interpretation of the elementary symbols to which 
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Christ gave shape, and to which he gave shape no less for 
the stimulus than for the guidance of human intelligence. 
Evidently, then, to apply such schools to the enforcement 
of mere dogmatic formule as such is the deadliest of per- 
versions, the transformation of Orthodoxy into the most 
ruinous of heresies. 

It is a dying faith that wraps itself in the winding-sheet of 
mere forms and emblems, and resents all efforts to stimulate 
it into increased life and activity. And whoever insists upon 
an Orthodoxy from which progress is excluded, by that very 
fact convicts himself of heresy in a form that drives out all 
real ground of hope in immortality. For, as we have seen, 
immortality can really mean nothing else than this: a never- 
ending renewal, enriching, unfolding of the divine Life in 
the individual soul. And, it need hardly be added, this 
must include the unceasing growth of intelligence on the 
part of each individual soul, involving continuous revision 
and extension of forms of expression, so that these forms 
may be ever adequate to the actual utterance of the steadily 
growing mind. 

It can be mentioned here, only incidentally, that in such 
revision and extension of forms the individual cannot escape, 
even if it were desirable that he should escaf®, the correc- 
tive and stimulating influence of other minds. Indeed, the 
school, in its best sense, is the ideal community, whose chief 
energies are combined to raise this corrective, stimulating 
influence of mind upon mind to the highest degree of actual 
efficiency. 

In the foregoing argument there is implicit the following 
important corollary: From the fact that immortality means 
unending progression towards absolute perfection, the con- 
clusion follows inevitably that for the individual soul “ pro- 
bation” — that is, the possibility of error, with its neces- 
sary reciprocal, the possibility of recovery from error — 
can never be wholly ended, but that, on the contrary, it 
must continuously be transferred to ever more advanced 
grades of the soul’s life. The possibility of choosing the 
“lower” instead of the “higher” can never be eliminated 
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from the finite mind. On the other hand, with the normally 
advancing soul, the phase of the lower, that would at any 
moment constitute a real “ temptation,” must prove to be of 
a less and less ignoble character. After the dissonance of 
actual self-contradiction has ceased to have any attraction, 
there may still be the choice of a less rather than of a more 
richly rhythmic duty,— as if one were to content himself 
with a life of mere melody when he reasonably might (and 
therefore ought to) add to his experience an ever fuller 
range of harmony. 

Let us note, finally, that not only is the “ future ” life an 
extension essentially of the present life, but, also, that the 
future life is not really /ife until it ceases to be future and 
becomes present. Man lives in a progressive Now, as God 
lives in the eternal Now. It is thus that man approaches 
ever more nearly to the Divine. 


THE DAY OF RECONCILIATION. 


S 


By George W. Buckley. 


Nature at first seems to man at enmity with him; and 
the power of it is to be feared and propitiated. But he 
perpetually detects, in what he has looked upon as evil 
phenomena or waste material, some new service, some good 
end, hidden from him before. This experience revises his 
judgment of nature and increases his faith in the beneficent 
intent and kinship of things which still lie outside his under- 
standing. As he lights up the world with reason, as he finds 
in it or reads into it his great ideas of truth, goodness, and 
beauty, he casts out the devil and enthrones God. He brings 
an organic power into it that holds all differences in order 
and harmony of movement. Thereby comes reconciliation 
with nature, as the material side of the one spiritual life. 

The way of reconciliation of man with man lies in the 
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same direction; namely, in the progressive revelation of a 
binding relationship in the complex and diverse phases of 
human life. Farther and farther over the globe man extends 
his arms for contributions to his needs and designs. He 
grows in the understanding of the fact that the resources of 
nature, and the capacity to work them, have not been massed 
in any one quarter, that they have been distributed over the 
earth, and, if he would obtain all fulness of development, he 
must surrender himself to the principle of liberty and reci- 
procity. Through commercial fellowship he secures the 
motherly bounty of the whole earth. 

The reconciliation which follows in the wake of material 
exchanges leads into reconciliation of a more intellectual 
nature. In the exchange of “things,” ideas and sentiments 
get exchanged also. From trade reciprocity results modifica- 
tion of national prejudice: thence follows reciprocity in lit- 
erature, science, art, philosophy, with modifications in all 
these. In the discovery of a larger and larger community 
of interests, and of thought underlying the distinctions of 
national life, sectional prejudice and national selfishness fade 
out. 

How does science build itself into ever more stately pro- 
portions? By finding new differences in the world-life, and 
then showing that these differences have some aspect or 
quality in which they are alike, so that they can be referred 
to one cause, or to the working of one law. Thus in the 
animal kingdom, underneath the most extensive variety of 
outward form, the naturalist finds a fundamental likeness of 
inward structure. Science does not rest satisfied with mak- 
ing distinctions, for that is not science. To become science, 
the distinctions must be brought into some common process. 
What science seeks is a common life, a oneness of being, in 
which all partake. Science marshals this group of activi- 
ties under one force, as different manifestations of that 
force ; another group of activities under another force. But 
it rests not contented here. These forces must be made one. 
Heat, light, electricity, chemical affinity, and the rest,— 
these, presiding over their respective kingdoms, so widely 
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diverse, are reciprocal, interactive: they lose and recover 
themselves in one another, as special forms of motion, differ- 
ent aspects of a tireless, infinite, eternal energy. In giving 
unity to a wider diversity, science merges its laws into fewer 
laws, tending ever towards some more comprehensive law. 
In this way it reaches the law of universal gravitation, the 
law of the correlation and persistence of force, the law of 
evolution, which includes them all. The process of analyz- 
ing, segregating, and classifying the phenomena of the world, 
and of assigning the laws of it, proceeds until all phases of 
existence are grasped in the great idea of a united, self-active, 
self-determining Being, which is both subject and object, 
both generator and generated,—the idea included in the 
poet’s lines,— 


“ All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body Nature is, and God-the soul.” 


And here comes to our aid the history of philosophy and 
theology, teaching the same lesson. When the human intel- 
lect attains to the stage of rational inquiry, so as to put forth 
systematic interpretations of this mysterious world of ap- 
pearances, then we have opposing systems of thought in 
philosophy, theology, morals. The Hindoo intellect, and 
strikingly the Greek intellect, experienced this stage of evo- 
lution. On recovering his reason from the thraldom of the 
Church, the modern European started on a similar career of 
system-building. Not only religion, but science and philoso- 
phy as well, had their dogmatic antagonisms. 

We have run now into the age of analysis. We take the 
world to pieces. We continually discover the new and dif- 
ferent. But all this brings to the soul unrest and spiritual 
estrangement. For the time being the glorious vision of the 
unity of the human and divine life is obscured. We have 
the stage of despairing skepticism, and that form of criticism 
which writes “ Error” upon all the beliefs of man. 

But this stage of analysis, of oppositions, of disinte- 
grating criticism, yea, of skepticism and materialism, is 
one of “mighty works,” and God is in it. It is a neces- 
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sary stage, big with preparation for a higher stage of de- 
velopment. The divine plan sweeps man forward and out 
of the age of repulsion to the age of attraction; out of the 
age of analysis to the age of synthesis; out of the age of 
diversity to the age of unity, of reconciliation. The day of 
comparative and universal judgments, of reconciling the op- 
positions of the world, is upon us. It is our high privilege 
this day that we can witness the passing over into this stage. 
In the search after agreement in the disagreements of nat- 
ure and of man shall come the soul’s restoration to balance 
and health. The hostile attitude towards forms of belief 
that differ widely from one’s own is giving place to the tem- 
per of mind that compares and reconciles, detecting some 
truth lurking at the centre of them all. In this day of com- 
parative philosophy, comparative religion, comparative ethics, 
in this day of comparison all aspects of human knowledge 
and development, we must be hospitable to the “isms” of 
the race. They are permitted to have their day, because 
there is something in them that human life needs or has 
needed. We shall seek to know what that something is. 
With “minds open-eyed and just’ we would search out their 
elements of truth and goodness, and thankfully appropriate 
them if we can,—harness them to help draw our chariot 
towards the heavenly city. 

This mighty movement of our time is fulfilling itself in 
the marriage of religion with ethics, of religion with science, 
of religion with religion. A spirit of eclecticism and of 
unity is sending the soul for enrichment to the four quarters 
of the globe. It does not consent to rest satisfied in any 
“fold” of sectarianism, not even in so large and beautiful a 
fold as that of Christianity itself. It is rightful heir of the 
richest gifts of mind and heart of all times and nations. 
This spirit casts down the barriers of prejudice and secta- 
rianism. It simplifies the creeds of the Church, making 
them “symbols” of the spiritual. It eliminates the non- 
essentials that separate men, and unites a wider diversity 
of believers in ever more fundamental and flexible cove- 
nants. 
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Light is the estimate to be put on men’s theology, com- 
pared with the estimate to be put on their conduct. “Thou 
believest God is one; thou doest well: the devils also be- 
lieve, and shudder.” We are not so much concerned that 
our brother shall confess the name of God as that he shall 
do the work of God, not so much about theistic skepticism 
as about moral skepticism. It is not the want of intellectual 
assent to God’s existence, but the want of faith in his eter- 
nal law of righteousness, that most should be our sorrow 
and despair. This is the fearful skepticism that shakes the 
foundations of the social structure. 

When we see men and women denying our God with 
their lips, but affirming him in lives that make a sweeter, 
better habitation of this earth; when we hear pessimists cry 
out against the suffering of the world as having in it the 
sting of injustice, and yet behold them consecrating them- 
selves to its mitigation,— we feel that these persons are 
nearer to the divine life, more consecrated to the true work 
of God, than scores within the “fold” who cry so readily, 
“Lord, Lord,” but are so reluctant to deny themselves for 
his children on earth. I would that my ethical-culture 
brother extended his soul Godward as well as manward. | 
believe deeper insight, greater strength, larger hope, better 
results, would crown his efforts. But be that as it may, 
when I see him going directly to the lowly and outcast, 
zealous in the practical work of education and benevolence, 
moving to and fro on the earth with sympathy and self- 
denial, I must recognize him as having the centre of his life 
where, I trust, is the centre of my own life,—in the bound- 
less life of God. He, too, is one of the myriad partial ex- 
pressions of the Divine Will; one of the sons of the Infinite 
Father, helping to establish his kingdom on earth. 

We have thus spoken of the reconciliation of man witli 
Nature and of man with Man. Shall we stop here? No. 
There is for us yet a third reconciliation,— the reconcilia- 
tion of man with the Infinite, with God. The present da) 
of ethics is, as Felix Adler phrases it, a “religious inter- 
regnum.” His insight sees that “ethics is the nursery of 
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religion”; that “you cannot do a good act without being 
lifted into a spiritual atmosphere”; that “even in the re- 
ligious interregnum men will hope, labor, and love, have 
patience and self-sacrifice. Where love is, there is Deity.” 
They who devote themselves to the ministrations of human 
sympathy and love are, perforce, developing a side of the 
religious nature, whereby divine grace shall redeem the 
world. 

It is a sublime interpretation of the vast-reaching process 
of Evolution that it is the upward striving of organic life 
to self-consciousness in man. But its sublimest significance 
is the continued progress of man to ever clearer realization 
of unity of Nature, the unity of Man, the unity of a Divine 
Personality, thinking and willing the life of the world. This 
Divine Personality reveals itself in Nature as organized pur- 
pose, in the human soul as understanding spirit. Through 
the intellect which knows the truth, and the heart which 
serves in love, man grows in the consciousness and the love 
of God, until he reaches that day of reconciliation when he 
can truly say, “I and my Father are one.” 


Battle Creek, Mich. 





History as Development. 


HISTORY AS DEVELOPMENT. 
By Charles Chauncy Shackford. 


“What is it,” says the Chevalier Bunsen, “to write a 
chapter of the universal history of mankind but to recom- 
pose a canto of that most sacred epic of which Godjis the 
poet, humanity the hero, and the historian the interpreter?” 
What other than this can history be if the life of humanity 
is an unfolding of a divine spirit? If the natural world is 
a transcript of the Divine Thought, much more is the social 
world. All its parts are streamlets running into the one 
ocean of universal history. We may call this poem an epic 
or a drama: as a serene past, it is the former; as acted in 
the present, it is the latter. J¢, no less than material phe- 
nomena, is the revelation of an infinite variety of facts and 
processes, under which lie unity, order, and progressive life. 

History is of value, then, as being the record of the spir- 
itual or infinite element in humanity. Just as everything 
in the natural world has life, so far as in some individual 
form it expresses the universal life, so every human being 
has life, so far as in some individual form he embodies the 
universal life. This universal life finds its highest expres- 
sion in society; that is, in laws, arts, business, and various 
social institutions. If there were no recorded history, there 
could be no continuity of social life and no consciousness 
of a higher destiny. Historical development is simply the 
growth in individuality and freedom. In an Oriental despot- 
ism there is but little individuality: all look alike and act 
alike, as a school of herring or a herd of buffaloes. In the 
opposite extreme is a true democracy, where each man is 
distinctly himself, and in obeying the universal will obeys 
consciously the higher reason embodied in his own thought. 

In the so-called democracies of Greece and Rome and the 
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Italian cities there was nothing like the form of society 
which we have arrived at to-day. It is futile to point to 
them to-day, and say that we have no more surety of sur- 
viving than they. The democracies of the past were but 
another form of external government. They were not the 
developments of the spiritual nature of man, becoming em- 
bodied in the only form adapted to inherent, living powers. 
That our form of government secures to us the most and 
the greatest material advantages is not the chief claim which 
it should have in our eyes. While it does this, it does infi- 
nitely more. But, if we could have ten times the material 
good secured for us by arrangements in which we had no 
participation, we should reject such an external bountiful- 
ness; for its price would be our manhood and our free con- 


sciousness,— in other words, of our capacity for growth and 
indefinite progress. To be complete up to a certain point, 
and to have this completeness formed for us from without, 
would be to reduce us to the range of mere animal instinct ; 
and there we should remain fixed forever. But history 


shows us that man has forever been making mistakes,— sad 
mistakes, foolish mistakes, wicked mistakes ; but society has 
the ability to reform its bad ways, to become a new creation, 
for it is alive with the life of the creative spirit. This is the 
only progress; and this is the process unfolded in history. 

As simply a form of repressive government to impose regu- 
lations from without, to restrain and direct men, a demo- 
cratic form of government may easily be the poorest of all 
forms. But, as the embodiment of the conscious reason 
abiding in the social body and seeking an expression for 
itself, a democratic form is the only fitting one. Whatever 
social changes may be needed to embody perfectly the uni- 
versal life, those changes will come, must come; for the 
divine in man must find a development in every word and 
work. The infinite ocean must flow into every creek, inlet, 
harbor, and bay. Al] the spheres of education, law, art, and 
industry, must become organic forms of harmonious life. 

In this light of historical development, all the socialistic 
plans must be looked upon as utterly inadequate and incom- 
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plete, because they cut away the very veins and sinews 
through which man is related to the universal life; they 
destroy individuality and freedom; they reduce men and 
women to an indistinguishable mass. They would do for 
man and over man what must be done by him and through 
him. Yet every socialistic demand is a recurring admoni- 
tion that we are what history shows us to be, members of 
one common body, receivers of one divine life. 

For thousands of years the human race has been toiling, 
scheming, thinking, aspiring, embodying as it could, from 
day to day, its visions and its plans. In the social world 
have been contests as great, struggles as vast, as have ever 
taken place in the natural and physical universe. Can any 
one man be adequate to say what shall be the crystallization 
to take place from this mingling of substances? We, each 
of us, can imagine some state of things which should be 
without this annoyance or that pain, in which there should 
be no disease, no sorrow, no ill. To dream is the easiest of 
things. Looked at aright, the history of humanity is the 
story of aspiration rather than of accomplishment. What 
finally has been accomplished has been far different from 
what has been aspired after, and far grander than was ever 
dreamed. Great Britain started a commercial company to 
gather in the rupees of India, and now a vast empire is com- 
mitted to her guidance and her rule. Our forefathers 
thought to find a place where they could worship unmolested 
and build up, after their own ideal pattern, a little vestibule 
to heaven; but an indwelling spirit, wiser and more far- 
seeing than all, thwarted their natrow plans, and built up 
this Western temple in which all the creeds of Christendom 
and Heathendom alike should find a home. 

So Saint-Simon had his dream of an industrial society 
with its chief, whose legitimate authority all would acknowl- 
edge because he was confessedly the chief, and whom all 
would freely obey because all held him in love; where per- 
fect order would reign, and no workman be without guid- 
ance and help; where all should have the necessary tools, 
and all be employed in congenial work; where all should 
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find employment no longer using man as an instrument to 
one’s own private good, but seeking to beautify the earth 
by their labors, and to make all the riches of the earth a 
common inheritance. Well, the particular form which the 
dream assumes may be an illusion; its fulfilment cannot 
come in the way that is dreamed of; but, by all the sacred 
pages of the past history of our race, the living spirit of 
humanity shall triumph in a way that is infinitely beyond 
man’s limited schemes. 

There is no short cut to establish permanently even the 
highest and most perfect form of political and social life. 
Progress is neither in a straight line nor in a circle return- 
ing to the same point: it is a spiral movement, circuitous, 
so that, when you seem to be going the same round, you are 
really on a higher plane. In the natural world you may not 
be able to say where is the boundary line between mineral 
and plant, between plant and animal, between animal and 
man. But each stage of organic life is on a higher plane 
than the preceding, and there is an advance from simpler to 
more complex forms. 

So in humanity itself there is the elimination, step by step, 
of what belonged to a lower stage of development; and, 
though there may be carried along with the advance many 
of the rudimentary organs, they have ceased to dominate the 
life or make essential a special method of existence. Out- 
grown shells are left behind, useless appendages are dropped. 
Feudalism was once the best form in which humanity could 
find expression for its needs. It was a natural, orderly, and 
beneficent crystallization of the desires, hopes, and ideals of 
the time. Hamlet and village sheltered themselves under 
the protection of castle and feudal lord. But when trade 
and commerce grow up, when the middle classes assert their 
right to be, the castle becomes a den of robbers, an incubus 
upon the earth. When privileged classes or orders only 
suck up the life-blood of humanity, when they render no 
service in return, they must yield their place; for to retain 
the privileges and shirk the price by which alone they were 
bestowed, what is that? 
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So, too, monastic institutions, the natural and spontaneous 
product of social and spiritual needs in special conditions, 
are a blessing and are blest. But that peculiar need passes 
away, and monastic walls and monastic rules remain only to 
warp and pervert man’s higher aspirations,— to witness use- 
less mortifications, half-believing prayers, and silent curses 
of dehumanized devotees. Service to humanity is the con- 
dition of every form of embodiment in social life. Through 
priest and lord, through merchant and mechanic, through 
soldier and artist, humanity seeks to unfold its own inner 
life, its indwelling capacities of love and wisdom. Hence 
there must be many attempts before the final success; there 
must be defeats before any great victory is attained. That 
his muscles should be made strong is the real prize that the 
gymnast wins; that his moral powers should be unfolded is 
worth more to a true man than any external success; and 
that humanity should have heroes, martyrs, and saints is 
better than selfish comfort and bestial content. Therefore, 
the way is not strewn with flowers, the ascent is steep, the 
friendly stars seem hidden. Great sacrifices to be made call 
forth the great souls to make them. Innumerable lives must 
pay the price of victory; and, as Guizot says, “It is only 
after an unknown number of unrecorded labors, after a host 
of noble hearts have succumbed in discouragement, con- 
vinced that the cause is lost, it is then only that the cause 
triumphs.” 

Men see their best efforts thwarted, and the good that has 
been sought for with infinite toil seized upon as a means of 
harm. The liberty for which pure hearts labored and prayed 
is turned into license; the truth hailed as the dawn of some 
glorious day becomes a thick pall over the mid-day sky; the 
banner on which pure hands have wrought, which tears 
have consecrated, and the morning light has seen thrown 
out joyously to the breeze, is borne aloft at evening by the 
advancing hosts of anarchy and crime. But has naught 
been gained? Has not defeat been the means to a success 
greater than was at first ever dreamed of? 

To the physical world great cycles of ages alone suffice 
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for some new stage of growth; and why be impatient for the 
moral and social world? Ideal truths belong to a realm of 
infinity ; and what may be the special good accomplished 
through this or that means no human insight can determine. 
One man’s failure may be as needful as another’s success. 
He who always succeeds in what he attempts may be sure 
that in his attempts no grand ideal purpose is involved. It 
is noble to fail in some great cause: it is noble to fail where 
one’s aim is so high that one short life is all insufficient to 
realize it in his human environment. It is divine to have 
aspirations so great and principles so broad that only ages 
of the coming time shall look upon them as accomplished 
facts. But has any good cause ever failed? In one place 
and at one time it may seem to have failed, to have died 
and been buried. But no man and no people have labored 
for good utterly to no purpose. When the flower perishes, 
the seed is scattered gbroad and the harvest springs up, 
though perhaps in distant lands. ‘“ How I love,” says Alfred 
Vaughan, “to find examples of that consoling truth that no 
well-meant effort for God and man can ever really die! that 
the relics of vanished, vanquished endeavors are gathered 
up and conserved, and, by the spiritual chemistry of Provi- 
dence, are transformed into a new life in a new age!” 

There is a transmigration of ideas, if not of separate souls. 
Though institutions die, that which they were meant to 
embody still lives. Forms of civilized life perish; but the 
soul which informed them inspires new institutions, new 
systems of polity, new philosophies, new customs and arts. 
Bravery, royalty, thought, faith, do not die with the knight, 
the king, the philosopher, the monk, in whom each once 
found an adequate exponent. Cathedrals crumble to dust 
and priesthoods disappear, but reverence and love survive. 
The feudal castle is tumbled into the moat and the throne is 
consumed in fire, but order and law embody themselves in 
larger forms. The real life-giving principle in every human 
organization — that which gave it birth and kept it sound 
—does not die with the men, the institutions, but disap- 
pears only to be manifest in some better embodiment, some 
more perfectly adapted form. 
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Pythagoras and Plato moulded the living principles of 
Oriental wisdom into Greek classic beauty and practical 
use. The Roman Church shaped into a mighty whole the 
spiritual secrets of Buddha and Brahma, of Egypt and 
Greece, of Phoenicia and Palestine. The Protestant Refor- 
mation created a new world for free, unlimited development 
of every seed that has in it the germ of life. As the pro- 
phetic soul of Milton saw, the people of England were trans- 
porting in his day “a plant of more beneficial qualities and 
more noble growth than that which Triptolemus was re- 
ported to have carried from region to region.” And that 
we have such an inheritance of rich and manifold elements 
from the past — all ages and all generations — is the surest 
pledge of a grand development not hitherto attained. 

Life has always been rich, potent, and assimilating, as it 
has been the resultant of complex, numerous, and manifold 
component elements. One individual, one tribe, one nation, 
of itself and by itself, has little capacity for growth and prog- 
ress. Hellas owed its fuller development to the variety 
of its constituent germs; Rome, to its power of assimilating 
and incorporating different elements; England, to the move- 
ments resulting from the contests, the action and reaction, 
of races, classes, interests, and occupations. And America 
to-day is projecting in colossal form what these display in 
miniature. The very idea of universal history forces itself 
upon us from our condition as a nation. What a commin- 
gling of all that mother earth has produced of blood, lan- 
guage, religion, industry, science, and art! Here is a heated 
furnace to melt into the glowing mass the rough ores that 
are poured into its open mouth, to be hardened and tempered 
into steel. The number, the diversity, the free play, the in- 
teraction, of physical, social, and moral influences,—no one 
can imagine it! Can the result be other than a human de- 
velopment broader than has ever before been witnessed? 
A true cosmopolitanism must be the issue of a variety of 
elements so rich and manifold, subordinated and moulded as 
they all are by the one principle of individual manhood, the 
common atmosphere of freedom to think, to speak, to wor- 
ship, and to vote. 
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Hitherto war, invasion, and trade have been the rude means 
by which the stagnant pools have been stirred and the in- 
crusted surfaces have been broken up. But to-day the re- 
lation is more direct. There is action and reaction between 
the remotest parts of the globe. Each portion of the race 
begins to feel its need of all the rest; each to be aware, in 
some way, however faint and imperfect, that it can promote 
the prosperity of all by being faithful to its own peculiar 
service. That word oneness of humanity has been uttered. 
The spiritual philosopher proclaims that “the whole human 
race exists as one man before God.” Daniel Webster said, 
from his position as a statesman, “ Each nation has the same 
interest in the preservation of the laws of nations that each 
individual has in the preservation of the laws of his country.” 
Never before could such a sentiment meet with such a uni- 
versal response as now: the broader the sentiment, the more 
enthusiastic its reception. A common consciousness is 
awakened by the common life, and an event that deeply 
touches one people touches some chords of sympathy in 
every people’s heart. 

Walls and barriers fall down; mysteries become open se- 
crets; the love of the wise is inherited by all; the results 
of industry and thought are brought to a common mart, and 
will be more and more freely interchanged between people 
and people, every invention passing from mind to mind and 
from hand to hand. 

Does it indicate nothing that humanity now rises above 
the horizon as the ideal of human souls? To know man, 
his faculties, his wants, his hindrances, and his helps,— this 
is Education; to love him and labor for him,—this is Relig- 
ion; to impart to him beauty in every sphere of life,— this 
is Art; to enrich him and add to his means of comfort and 
well-being,— this is Industry. From this ideal the~ stirring 
life of the present takes its tone, its direction, its real force. 
Genius builds methods of education, not rituals and elabo- 
rate ceremonials; arranges national exhibitions, not fields 
of golden cloth where monarchs spend the income of their 
subjects; constructs palaces for the million, not luxurious 
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abodes for a king. It devises amelioration for human suf- 
fering, not splendid pageants of Oriental adoration. The 
vital efficiency of every movement is in proportion to its en- 
thronement of this ideal. The “cry of the human” is not 
from some solitary dungeon or from some one grand martyr 
upon the cross: it comes from the fields and the streets, 
from the church and the workshop, from the college and 
from legislative halls. The demand for the removal of 
social hindrances, for a juster distribution of the profits of 
industry, for universal education, for the relief of suffering 
and want, is in conformity with this ideal, and so must re- 
ceive a fitting response. No ideal that has inspired human- 
ity has ever yet failed of being actualized in outward forms. 

The change into a higher form is necessarily accompanied 
by the decay and death of what has previously enshrined 
the aspirations and hopes of man. The night seems to grow 
darker and darker. And there is even the common saying, 
“It is always darkest just before day.” As the old pious 
French proverb has it, “* Patience! it is when the demon 
has said his last word that God speaks.” An instinctive 
perception of this has placed the birthtime of Him who 
made himself one with humanity in that season of midwin- 
ter when the sun shines only with slanting beams, when 
the daylight is shortest, and the frost-bound forces of crea- 
tive nature seem asleep or dead. And so afterwards, when 
religion became a trade, when dead saints were worshipped 
and living saints were burned at the stake, that blackest 
darkness was only the herald of a dawning light. A dark 
hour was that when thousands and tens of thousands fled 
from Germany, England, and France. But it preceded the 
light of free institutions in this western hemisphere. When, 
in our own country, overbearing power celebrated its crown- 
ing triumph in the fugitive slave law, the dawn of the day 
of universal freedom was very near. So in every age the 
lesson is taught that only the surface changes, while human- 
ity abides forever,— gaining strength from weakness, tri- 
umph from defeat! 


There is always movement and change, even if it be not 
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always progress. No more in the social than in the natural 
world is there absolute rest. Even when the eye seems to 
look out upon an unvarying landscape, great alterations are 
taking place: continents are forming, mountains are up- 
heaving, oceans are changing their bed, each particle of 
solid rock is in motion, lakes are filling up, forests are grow- 
ing, prairies are becoming deserts, and deserts are becoming 
populous cities. The old is ever passing away, and the new 
is emerging. The causes that produce revolutions are ever 
at work: the earthquake is gathering force, the volcano is 
dying out. So beliefs are becoming obsolete, power is 
changing hands, new faiths are studding the firmament of 
man’s life. This continual movement in the universe Goethe 
thus enunciates :— 


“Tt must go on, creating, changing, 
Through endless shapes forever ranging, 
And rest we only seem to see. 

The eternal lives through all revolving, 
For all must ever keep dissolving, 
Would it continue still to be.” 


And Cowper has well stated it : — 


“ Constant rotation of the unwearied wheel 
That Nature rides upon maintains her health, 
Her beauty, her fertility. She dreads 
An instant’s pause, and lives but while she moves.” 


Long ago Plato said, “ Everything mortal is preserved, not 
by its being in every respect the same forever, but by the 
thing that is departing leaving some new thing like itself.” 
But every external form, everything possessed of the in- 
stinct of life, shrinks from this renewing power, distrusts 
the spirit, hardly believing that it can furnish a better habi- 
tation, fairer scenes, or more beautiful forms. 

Yet to this persistent mutability and perpetual change we 
owe the idea of one spirit of humanity, one absolute Order, 
one superintending Wisdom, one ruling Mind. We see 
that no development is independent and alone; no condition 
has inherent force in itself; no being has essential perma- 
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nence and life. All events are related and dependent; and 
all the doings of the race must be referred to a common 
unity, one source of order and life, one Inspiring Spirit 
of Humanity, one Power accomplishing through infinite 
changes its vast designs. 

To arrive at some final goal in truth and at complete 
happiness and well-being, would bring to an end all devel- 
opment or progress, and so would be death. It is essen- 
tial that an infinite goodness, beauty, truth, should still 
lure us on. Whatever form of these is attained will not 
completely satisfy, but, as contrasted with that infinite, will 
always appear to lack some perfection, and will at length be 
called evil. And, when it once comes into the consciousness 
as evil, its doom is sealed. To feel one’s ignorance is the 
first step to knowledge; to feel one’s imperfection and sin 
is the beginning of a nobler life. So with social evils, or 
those institutions and general methods of life which are seen 
to work evil, and not good, to the organization that we call 
the commonwealth. When once they are seen to be evils, 
there is no lasting peace until they are brought into har- 
mony with the new and higher ideal. As that future is also 
the heir of the infinite, our present good may wear to it the 
form of evil. 

The discoveries of our day in science and art are wonder- 
ful, but the ideas which underlie them are more wonderful 
still. Railway and telegraph are great as mechanical inven- 
tions, but greater in what they suggest and symbolize,— the 
intercommunication of thought and life. How impossible 
for them to have existed in any known period of the past! 
What scope for inventive genius under the protection of ab- 
solute pawer and the enslavement of man? What field for 
the free play of human faculties among poor and ignorant 
masses, toiling for bare subsistence when they could be 
spared from the battle-field? What opportunity for com- 
bined action, when there was no mutual confidence and 
trust? The external results and physical wonders of our 
era point to something higher than themselves, and are far 
more wonderful as indications than even as facts. They are 
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a pledge of mental, moral, and spiritual conditions that must 
accompany the mechanical and external benefit. 

In a recent book on “ Power and Liberty,” Tolstoi rightly 
calls history “a science of the movements of peoples and of 
humanity, not a description of episodes in the lives of a few 
men.” In this light every human life is great, as sharing 
in the one life that manifests itself in every movement; is 
infinitely little, when taken as a cause by itself, an indepen- 
dent factor or power. History is not the achievement of’ 
some few great men, but of all the men who make up at any 
one moment the living forces of human movement. As 
a coral reef is the combined work of an infinity of living 
agents, so the social state at any point of time is the combi- 
nation of all the forces embodied in the forms of living men 
and women. Not one is so small as to be left out. When 
we have given up the study of the particular cause of this 
and that phenomenon in that vast world of phenomena 
which we call Universal History, and seek simply for the 
manifested laws or methods of operation, we shall find that 
the social development is as truly a KOSMOs, a sphere of beau- 


tiful and harmonious order, as is this physical universe in 
which we struggle during our little day. 





James Russell Lowell. 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
By John W. Chadwick. 


Look upon this picture and on this! On the one hand, 
before me as I write, are the first-fruits of Lowell’s muse, 
the Class Day Poem of 1838, and, its leaves uncut till now, 
“A Year’s Life,” the first collection of his poems, published 
in 1841. Each costs as much to-day as would a score or 
two of them when they appeared, though their intrinsic 
value has not been increased. On the other hand is the 
Riverside edition of his works,— ten noble volumes, full of 
various good, but only nominally complete, some of his 
later poems being conspicuously wanting, among them his 
superb apostrophe to “ Turner’s ‘Old Téméraire’ under a 
Figure symbolizing the Church.” There is something very 
interesting and pathetic in the difference and contrast of 
these first-fruits, so sparse and small, so sour or sickly sweet, 
and the great garners heaped with overflowing bounty both 
of prose and verse. A careless eye could, from the acorn’s 
saucer and inverted cup, anticipate the oak’s abundant life, 
but, even though sure of happiest circumstance, could not 
forecast what manner of oak would brace itself against the 
winds and stretch its limbs abroad. Still less could any 
casual observer, or the most careful, have divined from Low- 
ell’s earliest things into what sturdy strength and what 
abounding loveliness he was to grow. The Class Day Poem 
has in it little, if anything, suggestive of the shining power 
aud sumptuous beauty that he afterwards put on; and if he 
was, as we have heard, a wonder to his college mates, it must 
have been because of relative abilities that implied no abso- 
lute degree. It is even probable that the genius of the boy 
is largely mythical,— a natural and almost inevitable reflec- 
tion of his manhood’s greatness on his early dawn. 

From “A Year’s Life” the later judgment of its author 
preserved only seven pieces out of sixty-nine, and it must be 
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confessed that such Spartan treatment of his offspring was 
justified by their average feebleness. Many of them were 
reflective of the lighter things of Tennyson which had ap- 
peared in the thin volumes of 1830 and 1833. Of the 
poems retained in subsequent collections, “ Threnodia,”’ 
“The Beggar,” and “ My Love” * have held their own in 
that wide average opinion which is, perhaps, the soundest 
arbiter to which the author can appeal. Here was not only 
promise, but performance; yet how little prophecy of the 
character and various power which are disclosed by the com- 
plete edition of his works! Who, with that hazel wand, 
could have divined the springs of humor latent in his mind, 
the critical scholarship and insight he would bring to bear 
on many books and men, the sumptuous prose in which 
this dainty rhymester would invest his larger thought, the 
manly common sense that he would bring to public ques- 
tions, the strength of judgment he would show as publicist 
and diplomatist, the joyous art with which he would sub- 
due the social world to earnest listening, the inflexible con- 
science for public honesty and private worth which earned 
for him the genuine hate and the affected scorn of all mere 
partisans, the passion for his country’s highest good which 
made him the ideal patriot of his time, and our national lau- 
reate by his own high nature’s irreversible decree ? 

Let us consider, first, some of the more salient aspects of 
that process by which the Lowell of the Class Day Poem 
and “ A Year’s Life” became the many-sided Lowell of our 
imperishable remembrance and regard, and then some of the 
more striking characteristics of the mass of his collected 
things. The “Class Poem” of the boy whose twentieth 
summer was half spent had in it hardly a line to match the 
promise which a score in Tennyson’s college poem, “ Tim- 
buctoo,” written in his twentieth year, and indeed its average 
strain, made of his future. But its most remarkable differ- 
ence from the mature result was not one of less degree, but 
one of opposition. Many poets have begun with passionate 


*The indictment against “all other women” in the opening line is liable to 
Burke’s objection to “‘an indictment against a whole people”; but it is interesting 
as showing how averse Lowell was to changing what he had written, though he 
threw away whole poems by the score. 


4 
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assault upon conventional and conservative positions, and 
been finally subdued to meek observance of the social ritual 
traditionally handed down; but it was Lowell’s fortune to 
reverse this order. Those things which were to win the 
stanch allegiance of the full-grown man excited in the youth 
only unmixed contempt, the Abolitionists coming in for 
the most sweeping condemnation, while Emerson was held 
up to loathing as preaching “the views of Gibbon and Vol- 
taire.” The redeeming feature was an elaborate episode in 
behalf of the Cherokee Indians. Much has been made of 
Mr. Higginson’s suggestion that it was the Hwigweibliche in 
Maria White which led Lowell on to moral heights un- 
dreamed of before her star arose on his horizon, and which 
but for her he might have always missed. But “A Year’s 
Life,’ which is the frank confession of his happy love, has 
even less of moral potency in it than the Class Poem; for in 
that he was at least engaged in moral questions, though his 
attitude was one of hostility to almost every phase of prog- 
ress and reform, while of moral engagement “A Year’s 
Life” had next to none. 

The volume published in 1844 was, however, quite an- 
other matter. It was an advance on the original volume, 
hardly less than Tennyson’s volumes of 1842 were an ad- 
vance on that of 1833. But, while Tennyson’s volumes of 
1842 mark the height of his attainment, Lowell’s volume 
of 1844 marked but one stage of his advance,— the first of 
many ere he laid the weary pen aside. Here, too, there 
were echoes of Tennyson; but, if of his higher feminine 
things, of his most masculine as well. The writer of “ Pro- 
metheus” and “Columbus” has been eating the bee-bread 
of “ Ulysses” and the “Morte d’Arthur.” But there were 
other things that smacked of virgin soil, and made evident 
that, by whomsoever led, the poet had come to himself, and 
would feed no longer on the husks of mere conformity that 
had been sufficient for his earlier youth. Witness the son- 
net to Joshua R. Giddings and the magnificent one to Wen- 
dell Phillips, proving that a sonnet can have epic largeness, 
even as Raphael’s “ Vision of Ezekiel,” which one could carry 
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off from the Pitti Palace under his arm, is as grand as 
Michel Angelo’s frescos in the Sistine Chapel. The young 
author of these sonnets had left far behind the callowness of 
the boy who 


“ would not call him knave 
Who breaks the hated fetters of the slave,” 


and who girded violently at George Thompson, of whom he 
knew so little that he could not correctly spell his name. 
The higher mood from which these sonnets came pro- 
duced in 1845 “The Present Crisis,” ringing with superb 
disdain of Texan Annexation, and soon “The Vision of 
Miles of Standish,” in its concluding stanzas passing from de- 
nunciation of the cowardice and meanness of the time to 
prophetic realization of a glorious morrow. The year 1848 
was pre-eminently the wonderful year of Lowell’s literary 
life. It saw the publication of another volume of poems, 
spoiled for the Hunkers and the Doughfaces by such poems 
as those just named and their fit mates, the poem “ On the 


Capture of Fugitive Slaves near Washington,” that to John 
G. Palfrey, and that to Garrison, but made doubly precious 
by all these to many braver hearts. Garrison’s praise has 
never been more grandly sung. What a stanza is this to 
engrave upon his tomb, or better on the fleshly tablets of 
our hearts ! — 


“Men of a thousand shifts and wiles look here! 
See one straightforward conscience put in pawn 
To win a world; see the obedient sphere 
By bravery’s simple gravitation drawn!” 


The closing stanza of the Palfrey poem, which in its whole- 
ness has more fore-feeling of the “Commemoration Ode” 
than any other of the earlier time, was a clear departure 
from the peace principles of “ The Biglow Papers,” whether 
from lapse of memory or some wiser afterthought we may 
learn hereafter :-— 


“Oh for a whiff of Naseby, that would sweep, 
With its stern Puritan besom, all this chaff, 
From the Lord’s threshing-floor! Yet more than half 
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The victory is attained, when one or two, 

Through the fool’s laughter and the traitor’s scorn, 
Beside thy sepulchre can bide the morn. 

Crucified Truth, when thou shalt rise anew.” 


But the collection of 1848 was rich in poetry whose excuse 
for being was not in any ethical passion, but alone in its 
pure beauty,— that of * The Dandelion,” “To a Pine-tree,” 
“The Birch-tree,” “The Changeling,” “She Came and 
Went,” and of many more. Meantime, the ethical passion 
did not exhaust itself on anti-slavery themes. It rang out 
the narrowness of creed and sect; it rang in the breadth of 
spiritual sympathy, trust, and love in such poems as * Am- 
brose,” “ Bibliolatres,” “* Above and Below,” “ A Parable ” ; 
and the gravitation of many others, less deliberately ad- 
monitory than these, to moral and religious lessons, is not to 
be escaped. 


But the same year of revolutions which hailed the third 
collection of his poems, as if the turbulence of the time 
which shook every throne in Western Europe had been 


insurgent in his brain, saw also issue from the press his 
“Fable for Critics,” his “ Vision of Sir Launfal,” and the 
first series of the “ Biglow Papers.” If the “Fable” had 
no worthier original impulse than to get even with Mar- 
garet Fuller, who had criticised him sharply, it soon forgot 
its first occasion in the rollicking delight of genial satire on 
the literary reputations of the time, the defects of his own 
qualities being set down as frankly as those of any other 
writer in his grand menagerie. Not less impromptu was the 
“ Vision of Sir Launfal,” the outcome of two days’ stream- 
ing inspiration. But this exquisite improvisation was not 
the most significant publication of his wonderful year. 
This was the “ Biglow Papers,” which had been coming 
out irregularly since June, 1846. Here, as in the “ Fable 
for Critics,” was a manifestation of which the volumes of 
1841 and 1844 had given no prophetic sign. There was not 
in them a suggestion of any humor in the poet or the man. 
There had, however, been a warning in his first prose vol- 
ume, “ Conversations on Some of the Old Poets,” published 
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in 1845. These conversations had much humorous sugges- 
tion, but had little promise of that largess which over- 
flowed alike the verse and prose of the “ Biglow Papers” 
with an unfailing flood. That the imaginary contributors 
to the series did not exhibit every aspect of his humor only 
proves the exceeding breadth and freedom of its range. It 
may be a fallacy in logic that there is nothing in the pud- 
ding which is not in the cook; but there was nothing in 
the poet’s dramatis persone which was not first in him,— 
Hosea Biglow’s “homely common sense vivified and 
heated by conscience,” the Rev. Homer Wilbur’s “ more 
cautious element of the New England character,” and “ his 
fondness for scraps of Latin,” and odd bits of learning, and 
Birdofredum Sawin’s riot of pure comicality. Mr. Sawin 
was not invented because, as Lowell would have us believe, 
he needed a clown for his puppet-show, but because he 
needed a separate vent for his irrepressible drollery if he 
were not going to mar both Hosea and the parson with 
a humor foreign to their native bent. His genius was as 
imperfectly dramatic as Browning’s, whose characters are 
always talking Browningese and psychologizing after his 
manner. If Lowell had written a drama, it would probably 
have been as subjective as Byron’s “ Manfred” or Words- 
worth’s “ Wanderer.” In both Hosea Biglow and Parson 
Wilbur the voice is sometimes Jacob’s, while the hands are 
the hands of Esau. The strength of feeling and the beauty of 
imagination are not wholly proper to the characters, but are 
Lowell’s own. Charles Sumner’s lack of humor was as con- 
spicuous as Lowell’s store, but it seems hardly possible that 
he should have imagined that a real Hosea Biglow could 
sing,— 
“ Massachusetts, God forgive her, 
She’s a-kneelin’ with the rest, 
She thet ough’ to ha’ clung ferever 
In her grand old eagle-nest ; 
She thet ough’ to stand so fearless, 
W’ile the wracks are round her hurled, 
Holdin’ up a beacon peerless 
To the oppressed of all the world!” 
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It hardly needed a dramatic effort for Lowell to imperson- 
ate Hosea Biglow in the manner of his speech. He could 
think in Yankeeisms as easily as in the language of the 
schools. He says :— 

To me the dialect was native.... When I write in it, it is as a 
mother tongue; and I am carried far beyond any studies of it to long- 
ago noonings in my father’s hay-fields, and to the talk of Sam and Job 


over their jug of black-strap under the shadow of the ash-tree which 
still dapples the grass whence they have been gone so long. 


A greater poet in politics than Lowell passed the sixth 
decade of the seventeenth century in almost scornful neglect 
of the poetic gift that was in him; and the corresponding 
decade of the nineteenth century was for Lowell a period of 
similar neglect. The reasons for this were various. First 
there was the reaction from the intense activity of the pre- 
ceding period; next there was the increasing sickness of his 
beloved wife, and her death in 1853, the cerebral relaxation 
following the strain of long anxiety, and the professional 
duties in which he succeeded Longfellow, and which must 
have been engrossing to have produced the critical essays 
which have since come to light. The period was more in- 
fertile in poetry than in prose, and even in the former less 
so than appeared, because many things were kept long in 
his portfolio, as he grew more critical of himself through 
dealing critically with other poets, some of which came out 
in the collection of 1869, and others not till the “ Hearts- 
ease and Rue” of 1888. But, while it was the trump of war 
that silenced Milton’s song, it stirred in Lowell’s a new 
energy, from which came the second series of “ Biglow 
Papers,” as rich and various in humor as the first series, 
with much more poetry in them, and a depth and height of 
sentiment equal to the tremendous issues of the time. If 
Lowell could say of his first series that erelong he found his 
fencing-stick to be a sword which he must use responsibly, 
he did not have to relearn this in the stirring times of 1861. 
His humorous satires even more than his vigorous and in- 
creasingly serious and weighty political articles in the At- 
lantic Monthly and North American Review were among the 
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greater forces of the time, half-battles for the nation and the 
slave, and always speaking for the most loftily ideal inter- 
pretation of the orders for the day. Yet the laws of lib- 
eral culture were not silent in the midst of arms. How 
miserable the present opportunism of the Worth American 
Review in comparison with its management by Lowell and 
Norton, when every number brought some permanent con- 
tribution to our higher thought! As the “ Biglow Papers” 
went on, they deepened into a pathos so immense that some- 
times we half regretted the peculiar dialect, and found our- 
selves almost unconsciously translating passages into more 
gentle speech, notably those concluding the ninth number 
and beginning, “ Where’s Peace?” For better or worse, 
the passages admitting of this treatment are much more 
numerous in the second series than in the first, where the 
matter and the form were generally inextricably interwoven. 
Lowell knew well enough that some parts of the poems 
were of the kind to which no humorous suggestions should 
attach. It was my happy fortune to attend his University 
Lectures at the time the poems were coming out; and some- 
times he came into the lecture-room with a part that was 
still warm with his creative stroke. I never can forget the 
morning that he brought the following memorable lines, nor 
the generous ardor with which he recited them, divested, as 
they can be easily, of the Biglow garb: — 
“O strange New World, thet yit wast never young, 

Whose youth from thee by gripin’ need was wrung, 

Brown foundlin’ o’ the woods, whose baby-bed 

Was prowled roun’ by the Injun’s cracklin’ tread, 

An’ who grew’st strong thru shifts an’ wants an’ pains, 

Nussed by stern men with empires in their brains, 

Who saw in vision their young Ishmel strain 

With each hard hand a vassal ocean’s mane; 

Thou, skilled by Freedom an’ by gret events 

To pitch new States ez Old-World men pitch tents ; 

Thou, taught by Fate to know Jehovah’s plan 

Thet man’s devices can’t unmake a man, 

An’ whose free latch-string never was drawed in 

Against the poorest child of Adam’s kin,— 


The grave’s not dug where traitor hands shall lay 
In fearful haste thy murdered corse away!” 
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These graver passages in the “ Biglow Papers” and the 
grandly imaginative “ Washing of the Shroud,” with one 
stanza in which his peace principles of 1846 seemed blown 
to heaven,* were the preluding notes of his “ Commemora- 
tion Ode,” which of all poems of patriotism is the loftiest in 
its design; and, though its execution is not of a texture abso- 
lutely whole, though one or two of the strophes might possi- 
bly be omitted without injury to the general effect, it leaves 
but little to desire. The story goes that it was written in 
a kind of sacred fury, and delivered before the spell had 
ceased. There is a similar story of the Sistine Madonna, 
which tells that Raphael never would retouch the canvas 
that had bloomed so suddenly with his divinest inspiration. 
Did Lowell have the same feeling with regard to his master- 
piece, that he could let stand the line,— 


“ That is best blood which has most iron in’t”? 


More than once he noted Dante’s saying that he had used 
no word to make a rhyme; but, if “ in’t” here was not a con- 
cession to “stint” in the next line, it looks too much like it, 
and there are some other places where, apparently, he would 
“not mar his work, though vain.” 

When, in 1869, Lowell published both “The Cathedral” 
and the volume “Under the Willows,” it was evident that 
by making a drum of his shell and rattling away to the 
New Jerusalem of Union and Emancipation he had in no 
wise spoiled himself for playing on the pastoral flute. The 
poem naming the collection of 1869 is the best expression 
of his nature-side, which is as strong as Bryant’s, who had 
no other; but it is curious to see how differently Bryant 
and Lowell were affected by the natural aspect of the world. 
Bryant is soothed by it and quieted, but he is always solem- 
nized and not infrequently saddened by the contrast that 
is continually present with him between the stability of 


** God, give us peace! not such as lulls to sleep, 
But sword on thigh and brow with purpose knit! 
And let our Ship of State to anchor sweep, 
Her ports all up, her battle-lanterns lit, 
And her leashed thunders gathering for their leap!” 
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nature and man’s fleetingness. Now, Lowell is not merely 
comforted, but cheered, by nature’s pageantry. It works a 
sudden joyance in his senses and his mind. He feels akin 
to all that he admires. His feeling for nature is essentially 
Greek, pagan, pantheistic; while Bryant’s, though occa- 
sionally, in some moment of superior exaltation, taking a 
pantheistic form, is habitually Norse, deistic, involving the 
conception of a deity external to the universe, not in and 
through, but over everything. As between the Schoolmen’s 
natura naturans and natura naturata, Lowell was fascinated 
by the former, by nature as creative, by the spectacle of 
change, growth, life, renewing evermore its ancient rapture. 
Moreover, he had little patience with that nature-poetry 
which finds God in nature as it does not find him in human- 
ity. The Word made human flesh and spirit was ever the 
best word for him. The volume of 1869 had other poems 
only less rich in natural beauty than the critical one, two of 
them poems of the sea,— “Seaweed,” a perfect parable of 
prayer and trust, and “Pictures from Appledore,” a poem 
of such proud magnificence that we seem not so much to 
‘read about the sea as to hear its thunderous boom, while 
one great passage — 


“ Eastward as fag as the eye can see,” etc. — 


is as languorously sweet as Coleridge’s “Kubla Khan.” 
The collection had also some of Lowell’s finest poems of 
sentiment and reflection, concluding, but for the few poems 
of the war, with “* The Foot-path,” the most purely mystical 
of all his poems, and one of the most exquisitely beautiful. 
“The Cathedral,” published in the same year with 
“Under the Willows” (the date on the title-page, 1870, is 
the too common falsification), offended many by the occa- 
sional dropping from the most serious heights to joking 
pleasantry, and a vigor of expression that was sometimes 
violence. Lowell accepted the criticism of the passage re- 
porting his experience with the Englishmen who took him 
for a Gaul, one of them asking him, “ Esker vous ate a nabi- 
tang?” and he replying, “I never ate one: are they good ?” 
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More than a page is omitted from the later editions, and the 
joining of the separated parts is not at all a callida junctura. 
In the original form, eluding the Englishman, he wanders 
through the town, hoping to take the minster unawares. In 
the revision it is himself that he eludes, and the flies that 
share his dinner at the pea-green inn. It may be a matter 
for regret that the frolic humor of the poem was not sub- 
dued in other places; but, as it stands, it is as characteristic 
of Lowell as anything he wrote in its Shakespearian inclu- 
sion of serious and jocund matter in one sweeping view. It 
is essentially a satirical poem, so that the most directly seri- 
ous matter may be regarded as the most incongruous. With 
whatever virtues or defects, it is Lowell’s most significant 
poem of religion, and the most courageous of his later years, 
when courage was not his habitual note in dealing with the 
relation of religion to the development of science. The 
most serious limitation of Lowell’s breadth of view was in 
his dread of science as the enemy of poetry and religion. 
The essential poetry of scientific truth it was not his to see. 
He never followed on the path of those who went through 
materialism and came out on the other side in a large place 
under the shadow of the Almighty. In his “Old Témé- 
raire,” the little black devil of a steam-tug towing the battle- 
ship —that is, the Church — away to her last moorings is 
evidently Science. But in “The Cathedral” there is a re- 
current note of courage and good hope which does not else- 
where ring so sweet and true in the two later books of 
poetry, and does not sound at all in the “Credidimus 
Jovem Regnare,” a crude reflection, possibly, of some 
darker mood of his friend. Agassiz, who never could for- 
give his followers for a better understanding of the mean- 
ing of his “ Essay on Classification” than he had himself. 
Lowell would seem to have been just the man to pene- 
trate to the spiritual import of science, and translate its 
laws into the harmonies of deathless song. But, like many 
others whom Transcendentalism had emancipated from the 
supernaturalist doctrine, he was bound by gratitude for that 
emancipation to make no new departure. Meantime, his 
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confidence in the adequacy of the soul to every possible 
event was without variableness. 


“T think man’s soul dwells nearer to the east, 
Nearer to morning’s fountains than the sun ; 
Herself the source whence ail tradition sprang, 
Herself at once both labyrinth and clew. 

The miracle fades out of history, 
But faith and wonder and the primal earth 
Are born into the world with every child.” 


The next half-dozen years added to the “ Commemoration 
Ode” four others, none of them approaching that in dignity 
and power, but that on the death of Agassiz far surpassing 
those for the anniversaries of Concord, Cambridge, and 
Philadelphia, in 1875 and 1876. That for the Concord cele- 
bration had, however, one strophe, the tenth, with fire 
enough in it to warm that chilliest of April days. That read 
under the Old Elm at Cambridge rose to its grandest height 
in the Washington strophes; but, in comparison with the 
Lincoln strophe of the “Commemoration Ode,” the bright- 
ness of their glory is obscured. The Agassiz ode is precious 
for other portraits than Agassiz’s,— Emerson’s, Hawthorne’s, 
Clough’s, and Longfellow’s,— but is most precious for the 
antistrophe to Claudio’s fear to die (in “ Measure for Meas- 
ure”) and have his “delighted * spirit” blown about the 
pendent world. No one can read it without thinking of 
the Shakespeare theme, nor without feeling that Lowell’s 
daring variation on it justifies itself :— 

“Could we be conscious but as dreamers be, 
*T were sweet to leave this shifting life of tents, 
Sunk in the changeless calm of Deity; 
Nay, to be mingled with the elements, 
The fellow-servant of creative powers, 
Partaker in the solemn year’s events, 
To share the work of busy-fingered hours, 
To be night’s silent almoner of dew, 


To rise again in plants and breathe and grow, 
To stream as tides the ocean caverns through, 


* Does this mean “ once delighted ’’? It does not say so, and perhaps it should 
be “ benighted,”’ which reading Dr. Johnson approved. 
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Or with the rapture of great winds to blow 
About earth’s shaken coignes, were not a fate 
To leave us all disconsolate.” 


Two volumes of prose essays were gathered up in 1870, 
to which four more have since been added. Till 1877 Low- 
ell’s life had been that of a private citizen and man of let- 
ters, though he had shown himself a publicist of exalted 
rank ; but now he was sent to represent our government at 
the court of Spain, a country where he had more castles 
than any of the old hidalgos or the most noble families, and 
where he found more scope for humorous appreciation of 
persons and events than for diplomacy. For this he had 
more scope, when in 1880 he was transferred to the Eng- 
lish mission, though even then the functions that he util- 
ized most happily were public and social rather than strictly 
official. Was a bust to be unveiled or any honor done to 
some great poet or writer, no one was so much desired or so 
often carried off the honors of the day. Professor Jameson, 


of Brown University, writing agreeably of Lowell’s public 
life, has accounted for his happy faculty on such occasions 
and in after-dinner speeches by his long experience in ad- 
dressing bis college classes. But it will be news to many 
that the college professor, as such, is apt at public speaking 
or in quickening the torpor of “ that after-dinner mood which 


” 


follows conscientious repletion.” In fact, Lowell’s after- 
dinner speeches and various short addresses which he made 
in England, and at Ashfield and a few other places in Amer- 
ica, after his return, were sharply distinguished from any- 
thing that he had done before. They were as compact as 
his college work had been Sternian in its discursiveness. Of 
longer public addresses he made but three,— the ‘ Democ- 
racy” at Birmingham, the “Harvard Anniversary,” and 
“The Independent in Politics.” None of these was an ora- 
tion in the stricter sense. Their quality was predominantly 
literary ; and they were read with easy grace; not spoken, 
not delivered, with any oratorical effect. They would not 
be such delightful reading if they had been orations simply 
and purely. The “Democracy” was equally fine and ad- 
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mirable as a vindication of our political system, without 
any concealment of its dangers or glozing of its faults, and 
as a vindication of the speaker from the aspersions of those 
foolish persons who could not reconcile the manners of a 
gentleman, and his enjoyment of a cultivated, intellectual 
society, with loyalty to the American flag. 

In 1888 Lowell gathered up another volume of verse, 
“ Heartsease and Rue,” in which with many serious and 
weighty things there were some of the lightest he ever 
wrote, and which proved that he could successfully compete 
with the daintiest writers of society verse on their own 
ground, blown over with their “trifles light as air.” But 
more precious far than these was that epistle to his friend, 
George William Curtis. It is his “ apologia pro vita sua.” 
It was begun in 1874, when Curtis with many others re- 
gretted the phrase “ Land of Broken Promise” in the Agas- 
siz ode, now weakly altered to the “ Land of Honest Abra- 
ham.” It was finished in 1887, when Curtis, by his political 
independency, had brought upon himself a thousand times 
the contumely which had been Lowell’s punishment. No- 
where else have we such a complete disclosure of the poet’s 
consciousness, with its conflicting passions — on the one hand 
for the beautiful and pleasant, on the other for the just and 
true. Few men have been more strongly tempted to a life 
of gracious ease, and fewer have resisted the temptation in 
his manly way. The most significant section is that begin- 
ning,— 

“T love too well the pleasures of retreat.” 


Every line of it is packed with personal revelation, as it 
‘describes his love of nature, his only less intense and happy 
love of books, and then comes to a conclusion in this 
fashion : — 
“T sank too deep in this soft-stuffed repose 

That hears but rumors of earth’s wrongs and woes; 

Too well these Capuas could my muscles waste, 

Not void of toils, but toils of choice and taste ; 

These still had kept me, could I but have quelled 

The Puritan drop that in my veins rebelled. 
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But there were times when silent were my books 
As jailers are, and gave me sullen looks, 

When verses palled, and even the woodland path, 
By innocent contrast, fed my heart with wrath, 
And I must twist my little gift of words 

Into a scourge of rough and knotted cords, 
Unmusical, that whistle as they swing, 

To leave on shameless backs their purple sting.” 


In following the course of Lowell’s life, I have made more 
incidental comment on its successive stages than I intended 
when I set out, and consequently less remains for me to do 
in the way of general appreciation of his character and 
work; but there are a few impressions that the mass of his 
performance makes upon me, as I think it must on all who 
carefully attend to him, which I will briefly note. The 
most obvious of these is that of the wonderful fertility of 
his mind, the yariety of his gifts and parts. It is not merely 
that he was poet, essayist, critic, humorist, publicist, diplo- 
matist, a fellow of infinite jest in social and in personal 
relations, but that in every separate field there was no stint 
to the abundance of his knowledge, nor to the reaction of 
his mind on that which came to it from nature, books, and 
men. Yet I have it from Judge Hoar that, without per- 
sonal acquaintance, one could not begin to know the fulness 
of his mind; that, in comparison with his remembered per- 
sonality, all his books together are but thin and frail. We 
hear from others. of his marvellous spontaneity, of his wast- 
ing at the bung his home-brewed wit whole evenings long, 
of his reeling off impromptu verse without a hitch or halt, 
full of the happiest hits and liveliest characterizations of a 
group of friends. But a quality so positive had its inevita- 
ble defect. With much spontaneity should go much after- 
thought, much filing of the lines, at first rough-cast. It 
would appear that Lowell lacked the patience for this kind 
of work. Spontaneous creation was a delight; revision was 
a bore. Then, too, he had little self-denial and self-control as 
a literary workman. He could not deny himself the tempt- 
ing paths which led off this way and that from his proper 
theme, the curious bits of learning which enriched his sing- 
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ing robes only to make them clog his swinging gait. Hence 
comes the charge of pedantry, which should mean the pride 
of learning, of which I find in him no sign, only delight in 
its felicities of thought and phrase. Loving our homeliest 
speech, the racy idioms of unlettered men, and helping him- 
self freely on this side, both in his prose and verse, he has 
many words but rarely found in books and never in men’s 
common talk. Some of them have been called coinages; 
but, when one remembers the parallels he found for hun- 
dreds of his Yankeeisms in old English literature, he will 
stop and think before he brings that accusation. Some- 
times we can see how the word tastes of its root, and was 
so commended to the poet. At other times the choice is 
hard to understand. The wonder is that, with such a 
memory and so much sympathy, he did not star his page 
more thickly with unearthly lights. 

The wide reading and the unfailing memory left another 
stamp upon his work,—an amount of indirect quotation 
which from first to last is very great. Shakespeare was not 
the only royal borrower. Lowell was another; but his bor- 
rowing, unlike that of Shakespeare, is that of golden words 
and phrases. If the quotation marks are frequently omitted, 
that there is no plagiarism here it would be superfluous to 
say. Either he compliments his readers, as our English 
cousins always do in quoting Shakespeare, by assuming that 
they know the borrowed plume, or a word here and a word 
there is so interwoven with his own matter that indications 
of the limits of the quotation would be difficult, if not im- 
possible. The fact remains, whatever the explanation; and 
I do not know of any other writer whose prose has in it so 
many evanescent lights which gleam on us as a momentary 
reminiscence of one author or another and then fade away. 

There is hardly any possible opinion about Lowell which 
has not been ventured since his death. His prose has been 
severely criticised, and again it has been declared his surest 
hold on an enduring fame. It may be worth noticing in 
this connection that the ninth edition of Bartlett’s “ Famil- 
iar Quotations” gives two pages from Lowell’s prose to six 
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from his poems. Shall we hastily conclude that it is six to 
two in favor of his poetical immortality? But Mr. Bart- 
lett’s prose quotations are much less familiar than the 
others, as if the compiler, who once sent him a seven-pound 
trout and got a charming poem in return, had made a posy 
of sentences which he thought deserved familiar quotation. 
If Milton’s prose was written with his left hand, Lowell’s 
was no less, if we may argue from the relative ease with 
which his prose and poetry were written. Verse was the 
natural, and prose the acquired expression of his thought. 
And not only did he write prose less easily than verse, but 
evidently he returned upon it oftener with a pruning hand. 
But it could not escape his spontaneity. Hence the by- 
paths into which he wanders from the main thoroughfare 
and the ebullitions of humor which enliven his treatment of 
the gravest themes. His was the prose of a poet, but it was 
not poetic prose. It was the prose of a poet because it was 
full of metaphor and simile, of fancy and imagination; but 
its rhythm was the rhythm of genuine prose, with few, if 
any, lapses into that which is proper to poetry as such, and 
cannot without injury to prose be carried over into it. 
Much of his prose is that of a man who admired the 
prose of Burke and Milton, and took on their pomp and 
color without thought or care. Especially when he wrote 
of Milton, “the proud sail” of his great prose strained 
his own reeling mast. As he went on, the romantic quali- 
ties of his earlier prose passed by degrees into an almost 
classical severity. The sharpest critics of his literary 
essays can find little to complain of in the last great ad- 
dresses and the briefer speeches of his ministerial career. 
The strength of Lowell’s literary essays is in the abun- 
dance of their knowledge and their sympathy, in their gen- 
erous apprecistion of others’ excellence, in their immense 
vivacity and sparkling wit. In “a certain kind of lead 
found in Germany, proper for essays,” to which he refers in 
one of the English speeches, he did not deal. Sometimes 
the sympathy made him more advocate than judge, as when 
he assigned to Dryden the highest rank among poets of 
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the second class, so making him the equal of Milton, which 
he was not by infinite diameters. An essay like that on 
Dante, so marvellously rich and full, is rightly measured as 
the cream of all his Dante studies for a course of years. 
Others have a similar quality: they are aggregations from 
the lecturer’s portfolio, and the fusion of the parts is often 
incomplete. This circumstance is of the first importance. 
It hints at a distinction fundamental to his character and 
work: he was very much a poet; he was not an artist to the 
same degree, or even approximately so. His faculty was 
not architechtonic. His strength and joy were in the de- 
tails of his work, not in its harmonious proportions. His 
verse and prose are both wonderfully rich in apt and strik- 
ing passages and lines, in phrases which have a magnificent 
virility, and a beauty shaped upon the facts of his own per- 
sonal experience of nature and the human world. 

Lowell’s best intellectual gift was a humor which allies 
his genius with that of Hood and Swift and Rabelais and 
Montaigne and Cervantes and Shakespeare. It had more in 
common with the greatest of all these than with the least, in 
that its range was from the purest nonsense and the wildest 
drollery to a humor of such pure humanity as the best must 
ever be. But it was not a law unto itself; and its abun- 
dance was to him sometimes a fatal snare. He could not 
resist the laugh, the joke, the villainous pun, however it 
might mar the stream of his discourse. Here, again, if he 
had been more the artist, the texture of his jewelled stuff 
would have had less unevenness and flaw. 

But, if we penetrate to that in Lowell which was most 
characieristic of his integrity of mind and heart, we find it 
in the steady and increasing domination of his art by a seri- 
ousness of ethical purpose, which sometimes became a sad- 
ness in the years when he discovered that “the heights by 
great men gained and kept” throughout the war had no 
attraction for the partisan politician. There was no splen- 
dor or nobility of the moral life that did not allure his 
admiration and inspire his song: the ethics of the intellect 
equally with those of the forum and the market drew his 
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thought and care; but, if one virtue attracted him more 
powerfully than any other, it was honesty, not narrowly con- 
sidered, but in the widest way. Those who identified the 
partisan programme with the absolute right girded at him 
for having fallen from his first estate. The fault was theirs, 
not his; and he was never truer to the visions he obeyed in 
the first “ Biglow Papers” and “The Present Crisis” than 
in those years when he wrote “Tempora Mutantur” and 
“The World’s Fair, 1876.” Those scorching satires meant 
a heart too much inflamed with noble rage to deal with 
office-hunting and municipal corruption, and the wide indif- 
ference to the Eighth Commandment, in any humorous 
fashion. What a godsend to the civil service reformers in 
their long and weary fight would have been another set of 
“Biglow Papers,” making the spoils system the butt of 
their intolerable scorn! But the woful badness of the time 
had gone too nigh to stop his heart for its old springs of 
mirth and laughter to break forth again. 

A conscience for patriotism was the main haunt and 
region of his moral life. Dr. Johnson’s saying, “ Patriotism 
is the last refuge of a scoundrel,” has not been apt with us: 
it has so often been the first. No, not patriotism, but the 
pretense of it; while its reality has often been the secret 
place of the Most High for men of passionate moral ideality, 
who would hide their lives with God. Lowell was one of 
these, if not the greatest, to whom it was permitted to ex- 
press in noble verse the consuming passion of his heart : — 


“T loved my Country so as only they 
Who love a mother fit to die for may ; 
I loved her old renown, her stainless fame,— 
What better proof than that I loathed her shame?” 


The offered proof was not accepted as sufficient by the 
partisan majority. A better would have been to say noth- 
ing about it, to pretend that everything was nice and 
sweet. So could not he; but, while he held aloft the tables 
of the law, he smote the golden calf whose bestial worship 
was to him as horrible as those sights which his loved 
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master saw in the eighth circle of the infernal deep. Those 
harsh and bitter things which he must loosen from his 
bursting heart may grow ever stranger and more incompre- 
hensible to his fellow-countrymen as time goes on. It is 
a consummation greatly to be wished, but for some time 
longer we shall have need of just such drastic remedies as 
he prescribed to purge us of our sin. But should we after- 
ward attain unto “the best and honorablest things,” to a 
patriotism of the highest strain, it is hardly possible that we 
shall find in modern poetry or ancient psalm a more fit 
expression of the exalted passion and delight of such attain- 
ment than Lowell found and made our indefeasible posses- 
sion. 


GENERAL BOOTH’S EXPERIMENT. 
By Herbert V. Milis.* 


A crisis rapidly approaches in the history of General 
Booth’s Farm Colony experiment. Land has been pur- 
chased, buildings have been erected on the estate, and a 
large number of the able-bodied poor have begun operations ; 
but thus far vital principles remain unsettled as to the exact 
object of its existence and the rules under which the colo- 
nists are to be eventually governed. 

At the present moment the venture has no traditions, and 
is free to become a light-giving and helpful experiment for 
the solution of difficult social problems; and it is also free 
to subside into a mere training-ground for the preparation 
of intending emigrants for life in distant countries. - With- 
out entering into the vexed question as to whether emigra- 
tion is a sufficient or even proper remedy for social disease, 
it will be conceded that there is nothing in the nature of an 


*The writer of this article is also the author of an extremely interesting and 
valuable volume entitled “‘ Poverty and the State,” of which some account was given 
in this Review for February, 1888, p. 160. He is one of our own younger ministers, 
whom I had the pleasure of meeting in Manchester in the summer of 1890.— Ep. 
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experiment in the organization of a colony intended as a 
temporary training-ground. It has been proved again and 
again that a certain proportion of the adult population are 
capable of profiting by technical instruction, that a dozen 
out of every score may be taught in three or four months 
to use a spade who never digged before, and to use a plane 
and saw although they had never before entered a carpen- 
ter’s shop; and, therefore, the idea of calling such a colony 
an experiment is erroneous. It can prove nothing which 
has not been proved a thousand times. It can illuminate 
no perplexed question, and will have no interest for the 
economist or the farmer or the capitalist or the statesman. 

It may seem an unimportant question whether the men 
employed in the various industries that are to be established 
are to be kept on permanently or not; but, in reality, it 
indicates the parting of the ways. 

The organ of the London Charity Organization Society, 
which may be supposed to give utterance to the opinions 
of the chief subscribers to their funds, has from the begin- 
ning of the modern controversy concerning home colonizt- 
tion produced numerous reasons why there should be no 
experiment attempted to establish a colony for the unem- 
ployed poor, having a permanent resident population. They 
have had lectures upon the subject at the Society of Arts, 
and many debates in committee, and many articles in their 
Review. They have considered among themselves the orig- 
inal proposals to establish a self-contained and self-support- 
ing village, where agriculture and manufactures are to be 
carried on under the same management or board of directors, 
for the sole benefit, in the first place, of the inhabitants, and 
for the good of the country at large, in so far as it relieves 
the poor rates and the overcrowding of the labor market. 
They have asked their readers to accept it as a foregone 
conclusion that the actual effect of such an enterprise would 
be to increase the numbers of the poor and helpless. They 
have pointed to emigration as a wiser method of dealing 
with the poverty of London and the distress of neighbor- 
ing rural ‘districts. They have laboriously accumulated an 
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account of all possible avenues along which it might be an- 
ticipated that failure would lie in ambush. They have 
enumerated the difficulties which proceed from the idleness 
of some, the incompetence of others, the drunkenness of a 
large proportion, the bad health of the weak, and the dis- 
obedience and insubordination of the strong. 

It is obvious that these difficulties are not peculiar to the 
proposed agricultural colony. They pertain rather to human 
nature than to special forms of social experiment. It seems 
to me to be either thoughtless or capricious to commend the 
policy of a fluctuating population, consisting of persons who 
are only allowed to enjoy a residence of three or four 
months’ duration (having the aforenamed difficulties in 
view), while a permanent settlement is condemned as a 
dangerous experiment, beset with peculiar dangers. It 
nevertheless suggests the question, Which of these two 
policies of action is likely to suffer most from the causes 
named ? 

The attempt to establish a settled population would evi- 
dently lend itself to the habit of eliminating the disobedient, 
the drunken, and the indolent much more readily than a 
colony of temporary residents. In addition to this there are 
the inducements to good behavior, arising from personal and 
permanent interest in the land, the tools and implements, 
and the houses, together with the influence of the public 
sentiment in favor of industry, honesty, and sobriety, which 
is always more powerful in a settled than in a nomadic 
community. 

It has been said, however, by some of the critics that the 
question of a temporary and fluctuating population, as op- 
posed to a permanent settlement, involves the difference 
between a socialistic and a non-socialistic experiment. If 
this be the general opinion, it is an explanation, to some 
extent, of the extraordinary amount of opposition which 
has been levelled against the proposal, and the strange 
attitude, in particular, which was taken up by the Spec- 
tator in its last article on General Booth’s Farm Colony, 
in which a fervent hope is expressed that the general will 
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be content to use his farm as a training-ground for intend- 
ing emigrants, and not as a permanent settlement: “ The 
chief value of this colony will consist in its use as a means 
of securing fresh waifs and strays from a life of idleness 
or vice, and training them to habits of industry. . . . One 
use of the Home Colony will be to train men to agricultural 
and horticultural pursuits, in order to fit them for colonies 
over the sea; and it is highly desirable that those engaged 
in handicrafts should be only sojourners also, and not per- 
maneut residents in the colony.” 

This r.a.ter may be examined from many points of view. 
Large sums of money were subscribed by the public in the 
hope that the “ Darkest England” scheme would solve some 
hitherto unsolved problems. It is right, therefore, to look 
at it as a great public experiment; and the question ought 
to be asked, Which of these policies is likely to be of great- 
est value to economic science as an experiment? An inquiry 
must also be made as to which of the two is most likely to 
become financially self-supporting ; for it is doubtful whether 
the public will be satisfied with the expenditure of so large 
an amount of money subscribed by charitable donors, if 
the net result is the formation of a huge philanthropic appa- 
ratus which, not content with absorbing an unusually large 
capital of money in its initial stage, absorbs also a large an- 
nual sum which is to be publicly subscribed for its mainte- 
nance. If General Booth regards the Home Colony simply 
as a first step towards emigration, he will not send to the 
farm the skilled carpenters or the experienced agricultural 
laborers, but will hasten to place them on board the emi- 
grants’ ship. He will keep his training farm for those who 
are untrained. But the raw recruits of the industrial army 
are the least profitable. Multitudes of these will come 
whose earliest efforts will be destructive, and not construc- 
tive; and under the most favorable conditions they will be 
a source of loss. Even with the best tools and with land 
which has been redeemed from the landlord’s claim for rent, 
a colony where the unskilled have always the preference 
would be a source of terrible waste and annual loss. For 
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my own part, I do not think there is in society any need for 
this changing of occupations. There are already forces at 
work which regulate the supply of laborers to the various 
ranks of industry; and the training of adult laborers to 
fresh pursuits may end in taking fifty farm-servants and 
teaching them the rudiments of carpentry, and taking fifty 
carpenters and teaching them the rudiments of agriculture, 
the net result of three months’ training being that, instead 
of fifty carpenters and fifty farmers of fourteen years’ expe- 
rience, the transformed army will consist of the same num- 
ber of farmers and carpenters who have had but three 
months’ experience. 

It is not worth while to change the occupations of un- 
employed men. Roughly speaking, they are best fitted to 
do the work they are already trained to do, and there are 
none who have not been already trained to perform some 
useful service. 

If the colony is to be made self-supporting, it will be nec- 
essary for the director to put the colonists to the work they 
can best perform. The financial aspect of the question is 
to me quite as conclusive as the experimental. It needs no 
demonstration: it may be safely assumed that a certain pro- 
portion of men accustomed to such callings as painting, 
dyeing, plumbing, may be instructed in the rudiments of 
agriculture. Even if so large a number of men passed 
through the colony that thirty or fifty or seventy per cent. 
of the applicants were proved, on the average, to be capable 


of undergoing the change of occupation, it would be a pity 


to waste so large a sum of money and so fair an opportunity 
of good over so small a result. It would be a result which 
would not even touch the outermost fringe of the social 
problem, and would be a source of profound disappointment 
to all intelligent economists and politicians who have al- 
lowed themselves to look with hope and confidence to Gen- 
eral Booth in his new venture. 

Some five weeks ago I went to see the colony; and it 
seems to me that it is capable of becoming a greater power 
for good than all the charity organizations of this century, 
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for it may show these charitable societies how to escape 
from the inevitable evils of dole-giving by making useful 
work more plentiful. To substitute work-giving for dole- 
giving would be salvation indeed; and to cause indepen- 
dence to take the place of the pauper’s despair or the fawn- 
ing gratitude of the sycophant would be the truest and 
most disinterested charity of which man is capable. 

Let me dwell for a while upon the things I saw at Gen- 
eral Booth’s Farm Colony. There was a blue sky and a 
brilliant sun overhead as I travelled from Fenchurch Street 
to Leigh Station, which lies in Essex, on the northern bank 
of the river Thames. Leigh is forty or fifty miles from 
London. The Farm Colony is two and a half miles distant 
from the railway station. Before arriving at the end of this 
railway journey, the traveller has already passed through 
a portion of the estate, which has already been converted 
into a farm colony; for the picturesque ruin of Hadleigh 
Castle, standing a quarter of a mile from the railway, on an 
eminence one hundred and eighty feet above the Thames, is 
now the property of General Booth, and was part of the 
“buildings and appurtenances thereunto belonging” in- 
cluded in his bargain. The estate is superior to many of 
the Essex estates now offered for sale at low prices. It is 
not liable to be flooded, nor are its inhabitants likely to con- 
tract ague from living near the marshy wastes and stag- 
nant pools which, in some districts, spoil this corn-growing 
county. A long strip of the acquired land lies close to 
the river, and is slightly raised above the sea-level. Then 
comes the line of railway, beyond which there is an undulat- 
ing strip of grassy land, rising irregularly into little hillocks 
and knolls from eighty to one hundred feet high. Beyond 
this there is a goodly strip of level table-land, which ought 
to bear crops as good as the best in England. The estate, 
therefore, is singularly diversified, and might be used for 
the production of very variable crops. Portions might be 
used for arable purposes, while some is best adapted for the 
raising of sheep and cows. 

The first indication that we have arrived on the border- 
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land of the new colony is found in a huge notice-board, 
where, painted in alternate lines of red and blue on a white 
ground, there appears the following announcement: — 


THE SALVATION ARMY. 
“DARKEST ENGLAND.” 
THE CASTLE AND PARK FARMS, WITH OTHER PROPERTIES, 
HAVE BEEN PURCHASED BY GENERAL BOOTH 
FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE FIRST FARM COLONY 
AND THE ELIMINATION OF THE SUBMERGED TENTH. 
CONTRIBUTIONS RECEIVED AT 


IOI QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


While standing in the farm-yard, waiting for the director 
to whom I had a letter of introduction from headquarters, 
I observed that the estate was directly opposite the Island 
of Sheppey, and that Sheerness was discernible on the oppo- 
site bank of the Thames. I also noticed that the breeding 
of turkeys, geese, and guinea fowl, had been successfully 
begun, judging from the large number of fledglings which 
pecked and sauntered in the yard. An empty farmer’s cart, 
newly painted, stood with its shafts in the air near the stable 
door, and under the cart there was a large wheelbarrow, 
on each being painted the name of “WILLIAM Boor.” 
Altogether, about thirteen hundred acres of land have been 
purchased for the purposes of this experiment. The cost of 
the land has varied. The low-lying « 
were purchased as lowas £5 an acre. The fertile, cultivated 
table-land is worth £25 to £30 an acre. 

I found two hundred men at work on the colony. The 
chief part of the work at present is spent in building large 
wooden sheds on the western side of the slope beneath Had- 
leigh Castle, which are to be used as dormitories, dining- 
rooms, a large cooking and baking house, reading-rooms, 
baths, lavatories, and an iron buiiding which is to be used 
as a hospital. There is already sleeping accommodation on 
the estate for three hundred men. Among the various kinds 
of workmen employed, I saw brickmakers, builders, carpen- 


and rough grass lands 
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ters, painters, glaziers, plumbers, general fitters,— who were 
engaged on a hot-water heating apparatus,— blacksmiths, a 
shoemaker, cement and concrete makers. As soon as the 
erection of these buildings is completed, it has been decided 
to lay a network of tram lines over the estate, along which 
wagons are to be pushed by manual labor, as may be conven- 
ieut and necessary. It is also proposed to make a wharf, so 
that the colony may have the advantage of easy water traffic 
with London. But the most interesting of the projected 
works is the drainage of a profitless, wet, salty hollow, 
known as Sea Marsh. There are two places over which at 
the high tides the sea water flows into this marsh. In order 
to prevent this flooding, it is necessary to build an embank- 
ment at each place about eight feet in height. By this means 
a tract of eighty additional acres will be reclaimed. 

The stock at present comprises 160 sheep and 70 cattle, 
of which 15 are dairy stock. A large number of pigs and 
poultry are also kept. 

The first batch of unemployed laborers arrived during the 
third week in May, and numbered twenty-five men. Up to 
the present no women have been admitted. The second 
batch, which numbered thirty workmen, were sent down 
during the second week in June. A third batch, numbering 
twenty-two workers, arrived during the last week in June. 
Since this time a few have been sent down every day; and, 
when a deserving applicant presents himself at the Farm 
Colony, he is admitted by the director without applying to 
headquarters. 

Among those who were at work on the day of my visit, I 
found several who had come with the first and second and 
third batches. It was pleasant and very encouraging to see 
men with bright, hopeful faces at work again, who still 
bore the marks on their faces of the time when hope had 
given place to a heart-sick despair. Here were those who 
had belonged to the upper middle class in society, who 
through drunken habits had been reduced to hunger, but 
who found, under the “Social Wing” of the Salvation Army, 
a refuge from temptation, and who were content to work 
and to accept the remuneration offered by the director. 
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But I was most pleased to see occasionally a member of 
the regular tramp class, having the tramp’s peculiar walk,— 
the hobbling, sore-footed, shambling gait of the man who 
knows the fourpenny lodging-house and the casual ward. 
It is wonderful to see the “Salvation ” cheerfulness and fel- 
lowship spreading itself among these colonists, although 
they are not required to conform to any “ Army” dogmas. 
The rooms which the men inhabit are made as attractive as 
possible with bright-colored paint. They are scrupulously 
clean, the floors being scrubbed thoroughly with soap and 
water every day by an “orderly.” 

I did not observe any persistent attempt to force religion 
upon unwilling colonists. The director is not a member of 
the Salvation Army. There were no unseasonable mottoes 
or Scriptural quotations anywhere, except one in the office, 
intended rather for the officials than the ordinary colonists, 
which reminded its readers that 

“NOTHING IS TOO HARD FOR THE LORD.” 


Among the crops which I saw on the estate there were 
potatoes,— which made a very good average crop,— cab- 
bages, peas, and vegetable marrows [squashes]. The di- 
rector does not expect that this year there can be any profit 
on the farm-work. When the Salvation Army came into 
possession of the farms, the spring-cleaning of the land had 
been neglected, and it was too late to remedy this; and the 
wheat crops were so poor, owing to previous bad manage- 
ment, that the director had them ploughed up. The agri- 
cultural department is under the supervision of a Lincoln- 
shire farmer of wide, practical experience. 

When an unemployed laborer comes to the colony for 
help, he is required to sign the following agreement and to 
abide by the following rules : — 


THE SALVATION ARMY FARM COLONY, HADLEIGH, 
ESSEX. 
AGREEMENT BY COLONIST. 
“T, being by trade a , but being unable to find work, have 


been in the London shelters of the Salvation Army for , and 
now wish to go upon the Farm Colony. 
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“T agree to obey all the rules and regulations made for the 
good conduct and management of the colony, and to carry out all 
the instructions which may be given me by my officers there. 

“T understand the regulations as to grants as printed on the 
other side, and am willing to work for my food and shelter only, 
for one month upon the colony, and after that time shall be sat- 
isfied with the grant allowed me by the superintendent under 
whom I may be placed.” 


REGULATIONS AS TO GRANTS TO COLONISTS. 


The colony is inten¢>d only for those who cannot obtain occupation 
elsewhere, and who are prepared to work, having shelter and main- 
tenance only provided in exchange for their labor. Although wages are 
not therefore paid, in order to encourage good workmen who will benefit 
the colony to a greater extent than the cost of their maintenance, in 
every case after the first month upon the colony, and in some cases be- 
fore the end of the month, certain grants will be made under the follow- 
ing conditions :— 

(1) All colonists, unless qualified for a special position at the end of 
the trial period named, will be placed in one of four divisions: fourth 
class, who will be allowed 1s. per week ; third class, who will be allowed 
1s. 6d. per week ; second class, who will be allowed 2s. 6d. per week ; and 
first class, who will be allowed 4s. per week. 

(2) The class in which any colonist will be placed will be settled by 
his superintendent before the end of the first month’s trial. 

(3) From the first class will usually be selected, as required from time 
to time, special men for special positions, as orderlies and foremen, who 
will have grants of special accounts. 

(4) If any colonist on arrival on the colony is fovnd to have special 
training for a particular position, the superintendent may offer him at 
once such special position, without waiting for the end of the period of 
trial. Usually, however, the colonist will be placed either in the fourth 
or third class at the end of the trial period, his subsequent progress 
being entirely dependent upon his conduct and work. 

(5) The grants named are used, first, for the payment of any clothes 
or articles supplied to the colonists since they have been upon the colony. 

(6) If the colonist owes nothing to the colony for clothes, etc., he 
may draw one-third of his grant in cash, the remainder being left as a 
reserve fund as provided in the rules. In cases where the superin- 
tendent thinks proper, he can allow the one-third in cash, even if the 
colonist owes something to the colony. 

(7) Each colonist will be provided with a card which will show at the 
end of each week the amount of reserve to which he is entitled. 

(8) For any infringement of the rules or negligence in work, a por- 
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tion or the whole of the weekly grant may be stopped by order of the 
director of the colony; and for more serious misconduct a colonist may 
be reduced to a lower class of grant or be discharged from the colony. 


I observe with extreme pleasure that there is not a word 
in the whole of this agreement about emigration. Indeed, 
the whole aim and purpose of its provisions seem to be to 
offer a continued series of new advantages and rewards, cal- 
culated to bind the colonist to the Hadleigh estate for many 
years. 

I saw the wage-sheet which gave an account of the remu- 
neration paid to the colonists during the week which pre- 
ceded my visit; and I selected the following at hazard, as 
showing how the system works out :— 


Food and 
Cash. shelter. Reserve. 


Days. d. 


n 


W. Davis, building colonist, 6 
J. Lloyd, building colonist, 6 
D. Wood, farm colonist, 6 
Belsham, shoemaker, 6 
B. Dickenson, farm colonist, 6 


11 
10 
13 
12 


10 


aaaa 
aaa 


It may be noted that the above-mentioned “D. Wood” 
is an orderly in charge of a gang, and has been a farmer in 
America. I also observed that the total remuneration paid 
during the week amounted to £207 9s. 

Since the first batch of men arrived at the colony, about 
forty have either left or have been expelled. Half of these 
were dismissed for idleness and drunkenness, for there is a 
drink-shop within one mile of the colony. The other half 
left of their own accord, being dissatisfied either with the 
work or the food. There has been, with one exception, 
apparent harmony between the colonists and the officers of 
the Salvation Army. About three months ago four men 
were dismissed on a charge of drunkenness, profanity, and 
disobedience. One of these was a discharged soldier, who 
had been dismissed from the colony on a previous occasion, 
but had been reinstated on a promise of amendment. These 
four men returned and caused a disturbance, which was per- 
plexing at first, as there was but one policeman in the dis- 
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trict, and he lived more than a mile distant, and the intruders 
swore that they had come to fight and meant to do it. 

Among the officers at the colony there is a muscular man of 
slight build, who has had twenty-five years’ experience in 
India, in the army, as a horse-breaker. He belonged to the 
class known as rough-riders. Like David before Goliath, the 
little officer stood forth to fight, and, like David, he con- 
quered his opponent because his skill and ability were of 
greater effect than the sluggish strength of his burly oppo- 
nent. When the little officer related the story of this ad- 
venture to me, he said: — 

“We did all we could to save that discharged soldier, but 
it warn’t no use. We were obliged to turn him out at last. 
He grumbled at his victuals at dinner, and he grumbled at 
his tea; and he would do no work if he could help it. We 
fed him, we clothed him, we loved him, we prayed for him; 
but we couldn’t let the Salvation Army be trampled on. So 
I set to,and gave him a licking, and made his heels fly up 
in the air. I did it twice, and I did it the third time, until 


he began to find out what a rough-rider was made of; and 
then he was satisfied.” 


“ Have you ever spoken to General Booth himself?” I 
inquired. 

“Yes! yes!” he replied. “The General? he’s had his 
arms around my neck.” 

The officers, generally, are full of enthusiasm and proud 
of their work, and are delighted to find that a much larger 
proportion of the unemployed are willing to remain and to 
do hard work than they expected at the outset. 

Let us next glance for a moment at the economic need for 
an experimental, self-contained, self-supplying colony, and 
the prospects of its success; and with this I will draw this 
paper toa close. The competition between town and town 
and between nation and nation for the supply of the food 
and clothing of the world has so much altered the condi- 
tions of ordinary commerce that a smaller proportion of the 
adult population is required to do the work of the world 
than at any previous time. He who secures most eagerly 
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the newest and most effective labor-saving machinery is the 


man who becomes a millionaire among manufacturing capi- 


talists. Every year the pressure is felt more keenly that, to 
be an employer of labor in any degree, it is more necessary 
to supply them with labor-saving inventions. These appli- 
ances have had the effect, in the cotton-weaving trade, of 
enabling one weaver to do the work of twenty weavers, 
when we compare the present out-put with that of fifty 
years ago. 

It is probably true, as General Booth and many other 
writers have alleged, that one-tenth of the population is 
unemployed, owing to this and other causes; and the con- 
clusion is forced upon us that sooner or later we shall have 
to look for other methods of giving work to the working 
classes. The tendency of the labor market, if it is to be 
controlled only by these commercial and competitive prin- 
ciples, is one which year by year will intensify the want 
and misery of the out-of-work poor, and the “submerged 
tenth” will become the “submerged fourth” in a few 
years. It is true that there are other forces at work which 
tend to counterbalance the mischief arising from the dis- 
proportion between the amount of work offered and the 
amount demanded. Probably the chief power of this kind 
is that of the trades-unions, which have struggled effectively 
to reduce the hours of the working day for each individual 
laborer, so that the employment is spread over a larger body 
of laborers than would have been the case under a policy 
of laissez-faire. In addition to this, the demand for com- 
modities per head of the population has been increased, 
largely through the increased rate of wages secured for the 
great body of work-people by the trades-unions. 

But even these checks have not had free play. Although 
the nominal day’s work may be eight or nine hours, em- 
ployers find it more advantageous to keep a small company 
of work-people to work over time, at an increased rate of 
wage, than to employ as many as possible for eight or nine 
hours a day. They select their work-people more carefully, 
and find that it pays better to keep good men working over 
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time, who are familiar with the tools and the ways of the 
workshop, than to call in another relay of second-rate men. 
Whatever be the ultimate result, there can be no doubt that 
these tendencies are at work, and that we have a “sub- 
merged tenth” of miserable, unemployed laborers as a conse- 
quence. Neither land nationalization nor emigration will 
modify the pressure of this factor. The nationalization of 
the land will not check the introduction of machinery; and 
the land will be ploughed as heretofore by steam-engines, 
and potatoes will be dug by the revolving scoop, and not by 
spades again. It cannot alter the demand for labor; but it 
can increase the supply, by compelling all those to try to 
live by labor who formerly lived by rent. 

In regard to emigration it should be observed that the 
introduction of machinery is as necessary in one country as 
another, since all have to sell at approximately the same 
prices. Wherever land is cheaper, labor is dearer; and 
there is the same obligation to introduce the steam-plough 
in Oregon as there is in Essex, if the work is carried on 
commercially. We shall be compelled, then, to seek other 
methods of giving work to the working classes. This, it 
seems to me, can only be done by introducing a totally new 
system into commerce and philanthropy,—not to supplant 
and extinguish the competitive system, but to supplement it 
and co-operate, until the crowd of the hungry and poor are 
taken off the labor market, and the supply is made to coun- 
terbalance the demand. 

Let us carefully guard ourselves against a false explana- 
tion of the facts concerning poverty. Let us bear in mind 
the fact that lack of work is a social disease, which, instead 
of being local, is wide-spread throughout civilized countries ; 
that Italy, Germany, America, England, suffer equally from 
the same cause. Next, let us observe that, although many 
drunkards are among the unemployed, drunkenness and 
compulsory idleness are not to be hastily regarded as cause 
and effect. It seems to me truer to say that they are both 
the evidence or consequence of a deeper economic derange- 
ment. When the demand for laborers is limited, the lot of 
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unemployed poverty falls in the first instance upon the least 
efficient of the laboring classes,— upon the idler, the drunk- 
ard, and the stupid. At such times the suffering would fall 
upon them even if they were sober and industrious. The 
number of laborers required is smaller, and the employer 
eliminates the poorest hands. 

Being out of work and being intemperate are concomitant 
variations, due to a deeper cause. This is definitely proved 
by the fact that, when the “bad trade,” as it is called, be- 
comes more acute, not only do the suffering and want of 
work fall upon the idlers and the intemperate, but also upon 
an alarming number of good, earnest, and temperate men and 
women of the working class. 

Another false assumption to be guarded against is this: 
that we suffer from a redundant population. The over-sup- 
ply of the labor market is erroneously accepted as being the 
same with having a population of a country so numerous as 
to be greater than the supply of necessaries. Now, a false 
assumption of this kind leads the politician to trust a remedy 
which has no relation to the disease. When the population 
of Ireland was eight millions, it was carelessly assumed that 
Ireland suffered from over-population ; but famine, disease, 
and emigration swept off two million persons within fifteen 
years, and the condition of Ireland remained unaltered. 
The consequence to-day of the introduction of labor-sav- 
ing machinery is that the world’s work can be performed 
by a smaller proportion of workingmen than formerly ; and 
I believe that this is the chief cause of the overcrowded 
state of the labor market, and of that poverty which exists 
in a land of plenty and at a time of peace. 

It is not necessary to abstain from the use of machinery, 
either in the ordinary commercial workshops of the world 
or in the proposed cities of refuge for the unemployed poor, 
of which General Booth’s colony at Hadleigh may easily be- 
come the first example. All that is necessary is that the 
unemployed men and women shall be gathered together, and 
shall work for their own maintenance when the labor market 
does not offer them any better work. They will conduct 


6 
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their operations under safer and happier conditions, but 
upon exactly similar principles, to the early colonists who 
first settled in America. The early colonists went forth in 
companies, so as to become an industrial village, self-suffic- 
ing and self-supplying in the New World. There were no 
neighbors from whom they could borrow, there were no 
cities where they could buy; and, understanding these con- 
ditions, they went forth, taking in each company farmers, 
builders, gardeners, spinners and weavers, carpenters, and 
a blacksmith,— persons who were able to help in the pro- 
duction of the necessaries of life. 

Now, a village in Essex where the conditions of settle- 
ment were such as to bring about a similar kind of co-opera- 
tive life, where work would be done for use and not for 
sale, would be a true experiment in home colonization; and, 
if it succeeded, it would at once point out to the statesman, 
the economist, and the philanthropist-a method of effort by 
means of which all the sorrow and crime which spring from 
enforced idleness could be banished. We should have dem- 
onstrated the possibility of providing honest, self-supporting 
work during the periods of bad trade,— work which would 
go on offering a fair inducement to the laborer to work for 
his living, even when the demand for his services through 
the labor market was falling off. 

It might seem a costly experiment to spend in the pur- 
chase of land and tools and houses a large sum of money for 
the equipment of a few hundred inhabitants, but it seems 
to me that so much has been spent in foolish philanthropy 
hitherto that nothing could be extravagant which really 
helped to set right the beginning of the mischief. And 
there are at least two things to be said in regard to the 
expensiveness of such villages. The money spent would not 
be lost, as it is under the older system of dole-giving. If 
we spent £30,000 in land, cattle, houses, sheep, and cows, 
we should receive, I suppose, a fair equivalent for our 
money, and it would be spent with a view to the increase 
of the capital rather than the reduction of it. It seems to 
me that £1,000 spent in mere dole-giving at a time of acute 
distress is a far more “ expensive” and wasteful proceeding. 
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In the next place, under such management as General 
Booth’s, where the leading spirit is trusted, it would be 
quite possible to found a second village out of the profits 
accruing from the Hadleigh estate. There would be sound 
ethical reasons for exacting this from the first colony. It 
would be a paying back for the public good of the initial 
cost of establishing their own village. I cannot in this 
place speak of all the gains and losses which ought to be 
counted in comparing the conditions of life for the lower 
working class in a self-contained colony as compared with 
the present day ordinary conditions. 

It would be just to make such a contrast between the 
conditions of slum life and those of the colonists on the 
Hadleigh estate. But the poor live in hope of better days, 
and expect year by year to improve their condition; and 
they would themselves make the comparison between the 
average comforts and advantages of the working class and 
the life of the Farm Colony. Generally speaking, the work 
would be increased by loss of the advantages gained through 
subdivision of labor. 

On the other hand, there would not be so much required 
at the hands of the workers for the maintenance of the land- 
lord, capitalist, and professional classes. They would work 
almost exclusively for their own maintenance. Then, too, 
they would bring lands into cultivation by producing only 
for use, and not for sale. For example, if I buy a cabbage 
from a green-grocer, I must pay 23d. If I grow a cabbage 
for my own use, I therefore save 24d. But, if I grow a 
wagon-load of cabbages for sale, I shall only receive the 
wholesale price for them, which is about $d. So that it 
may be worth while to grow a cabbage for use when it is 
not worth while to grow it for sale. 

This, surely, is the chief explanation of the success of small 
allotments. The agricultural laborer does not cultivate his 
half-acre in order to sell the produce, as his master does; but 
he grows a varied crop of vegetables for the use of his own 
family, and in this way saves not the wholesale, but the re- 
tail price of the articles he cultivates. 

But “what man has done, man can do.” There is a self- 
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supporting community to-day shut off absolutely from the 
labor market and the ways of commercial enterprise,—a 
community consisting of about eighty men, women, and 
children, on the Isle of St. Kilda, in the Hebrides, whose 
food, clothing, fuel, and shelter are provided, and a rent is 
paid amounting to £60 a year to the laird, McLeod of Mc- 
Leod, who lives on the Isle of Skye. This little community 
imports practically nothing, and yet it maintains itself with 
the utmost ease. It does not affect the inhabitants whether 
the price of wheat is high or low, because they produce for 
use, and not for sale. They are sixty miles from the Island 
of Lewis, out in the Atlantic; and it is only during the mild- 
est days of summer that vessels can land with safety at St. 
Kilda. And it is a well-known historical fact that, when the 
early colonists went out to America, and established the first 
self-supporting English village in that wild land, they en- 
countered fearful obstacles, which do not exist in Essex 
to-day. Nevertheless, they succeeded. And, if they suc- 
ceeded, why should not General Booth succeed to-day? 

Professors of political economy, who are well acquainted 
with the attempts of Feargus O’Connor and Saint-Simon, and 
the experiments of the American Socialists, agree that the 
experiment I have here outlined has not been tried under 
similar conditions before, and that it would be of real value 
to economic science. Moreover, it will take away the blame 
from the politician and the philanthropist that, while they 
have cared greatly for electioneering and the newest discovy- 
eries in physical science, hitherto they have cared little for 
the out-of-work English laborer or for the agricultural peas- 
ant, who, because wheat is cheap, is obliged to starve, and 
who, because it is so exceedingly plentiful, cannot obtain 
bread for his children. 


Kendal, Westmoreland, November, 1891. 

















Thomas Hill. 


MEMORIAL. 


THOMAS HILL. 


The death of President Hill, on the 21st of November just 
past, took from us one of the most marked and remarkable men, 
if we consider the special qualities of his many-sided intellect, 
that we have ever known among the members of his profession, 
It is possible that his withdrawal, of late years, to local activities 
and into secluded ways,* may have made his name less familiar 
(though not unknown to the readers of this Review) among our 
younger men than it eminently deserves to be. His presence, 
however, has been constantly and powerfully felt in the field of 
education: it was fitting that the flags were displayed at half- 
mast on the city schools of Waltham the day of his funeral; and 
it is very much to be regretted that long before the summons of 
increasing years came to him (for his age was still a little under 
seventy-four) his life was almost that of a recluse from the wider 
companionship of his own profession. As it was my joy and 
privilege, many years ago, to know him in some relations of very 
close intimacy, and as I have since received from him mental in- 
struction and stimulus in some directions more than from any 
other companion or teacher, I desire to do what I may in these 
few memorial words to make him something less a stranger than 
I fear he is to the memory or the sympathies of many among us, 
— who, certainly, if they had known him, would have gained 
much from the extraordinary wealth of his accurate knowledge, 
his clear and positive judgment, and his rare capacity of intel- 
lectual companionship and help. 

It is a little more than fifty-three years since he first appeared 
in Cambridge,— a sturdy unpolished youth of twenty, of rustic 
training, dimly conscious of growing powers, “a born Unitarian” 
(as he said of himself), though brought up among unpropitious 


*He has been for eighteen years minister in Portland, Me., having served for 
fourteen years in Waltham (Mass.) till his appointment as President of Antioch Col- 
lege, Ohio, in 1859, and subsequently six years (1862-68) as President of Harvard Uni- 
versity. In 1871 he accompanied Professor Agassiz on his voyage to the Pacific Coast. 
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surroundings,— modestly, simply, and eagerly desiring to enter 
the Divinity School. Wholly a stranger here, he went straight 
to seek advice of perhaps the only man whose name had a sound 
of welcome to him, Professor Henry Ware, Jr., who was not long 
in detecting his rare qualities of mind, and who urged him to 
begin at the beginning, and gain the benefit of the entire college 
course. 

Taking this encouragement gladly and thankfully, he was fort- 
unate in spending some preparatory months with Rev. Rufus P. 
Stebbins, in Leominster, where his faculty brightened and ex- 
panded rapidly in the landscape of those bold hills, studying (as 
he afterwards explained to me) the lights, distances, and atmos- 
pheric effects, as well as the commoner field of wild plants and 
song-birds,* with the same curious precision which marked all 
his observation of nature. In college he was easily the first man, 
intellectually, in his class, which included several distinguished 
names: in particular, he was chief in a group of three classmates, 
of rare mathematical talent, one of them afterwards his connec- 
tion by marriage, Frederick Knapp, with whom his association 
through life was peculiarly close and tender. 

It was in good part by our common acquaintance with this 
dear friend that I came quite early in his college course to know 
him somewhat nearly; and this led, a little later, to a season of 
close personal intimacy, which entitles me to recall some traits 
of his character not (I think) very generally known. I refer, in 
particular, to a quality likely to be hidden from most, not only 
by the natural modesty and self-respect of a self-respecting man, 
but by the highly characteristic intellectual self-reliance, or self- 
assertion, which accompanied it. I mean, along with a vein of 
deep personal piety, a Aumility of spirit equally profound, an 
almost morbid sensitiveness as to some forms of moral evil, or 
peril, and a keenness — almost agony — of self-reproach, such as 
men of his bold intellectual temperament rarely betray. This 
was, so far as one could see, purely an inward experience of the 
soul: his life, I am very certain, was as pure as a child’s; but his is 
the single example I recall, among the companions of my earlier 
years, of that desponding conviction of sin, which is at the heart 
of so much religious biography, and gives their vein of pathos to 


*An anecdote told me by Dr. Hedge relates that he first attracted the interest of 
the man afterwards most influential in nominating him for his post at Harvard by 
his singular skill in imitating the warble of one of our native song-birds. 
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so many Christian hymns. It is rarely, in these days of more 
balanced emotion, that we hear one seriously accuse himself of 
deserving the wrath of an Almighty Judge, and the agony of 
being cast into outer darkness forever, in remorse at some imagi- 
nary guilt. Yet why not that, as well as some men’s preposter- 
ous claim of a clear title to celestial joys forever? 

This may probably have been only a passing mood (though a 
genuine one) presently outgrown. As I think, it was a mood of 
that deep awe with which, through life, he habitually thought 
upon the Infinite and Eternal: I might call it a reflection of that 
phase of experience from the deep background of the awakened 
Conscience. And it seems not at all unlikely that this was part 
of the same mental habit that kept him from entering, in later 
life, into some of those radical forms of thought which have at- 
tracted most men of his mental calibre in the present generation. 
The topics which they discuss he discussed also,— freely, famil- 
iarly, copiously,— but always within what we may call, by com- 
parison, the lines of the old theology. Paley’s Hore Pauline, 
which had his absolute esteem in the days when I knew him best, 
remained (I think) to the last his type of the most convincing 
treatment of the Christian evidences; and he adhered, not blindly 
but with clear critical intelligence, to Agassiz’s interpretation of 
the law of organic development, in opposition to anything that 
might possibly be construed as a qguasi-mechanical evolution, 
under conditions of a scientific determinism. He was, it is pos- 
sible, too much a stranger to the Aabit of thought characteristic 
of our time: at any rate, his plea against it lacks the force that 
might have been given by accepting it first provisionally, and 
being (so to speak) baptized into the spirit of it, till he should, 
as has been elsewhere expressed, have “come out on the other 
side.” Thus, as if in a certain distrust of what an unfettered 
run of speculation might lead to in a mind of so rare activity 
and self-reliance, he kept himself, theologically, close moored to 
the anchorage and held by the fastenings of his earliest faith. 
This, it may be, weakened his intluence with a large class whom 
it was eminently to be wished that his mind might reach; but 
doubtless he felt it to be better for his mental peace, while it cer- 
tainly helped and widened his true work in the larger community 
outside. 

His logic, withal, in dealing with such matters, was in some 


directions very bold and radical. Thus he was so positive in 
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referring the operation of natural laws to the direct act of the 
Almighty that he would not admit that God could create an 
elastic substance,— that is, one which would react by its own 
energy: the rebound was the immediate push or pull of a 
celestial will: nay, every wavelet of light or heat was (so to 
speak) fabricated from instant to instant by the same voluntary 
act of God; or, if you brought up the cases of poisons, conta- 
gions, or hereditary malady, he would reply that God had so 
bound himself by the laws which he has made that we by our 
own act can compel him to exert his power in this or that way, 
and in no other. That is, he would serenely accept this result of 
his logic, whatever one might suggest to the contrary. On the 
other hand, nothing could be more beautiful and instructive than 
the illustrations he was fond of giving, out of the wealth of his 
knowledge of natural things,—as in the arrangement of leaf- 
buds on the twig of a plant, or from the laws of celestial 
mechanics,—to show with what infinite forethought and skill 
the working out of all natural phenomena has been prearranged 
to solve, as we may say, the problem of the greatest advantage 
with the least expenditure of force. And he liked to tell how 
Professor Peirce, who had published a college text-book on 
“Ourves, Functions and Forces,” altered the title to “ Curves, 
Functions and Motions,” recognizing that “force” is “a theo- 
logical term”: there is no other Force but God. 

It illustrates the eager and restless mental activity already 
spoken of, that the conversation I most distinctly recall in which 
that mood of contrite emotion asserted itself led right on (by 
what channel I cannot call to mind) to a discussion of the ele- 
mentary grounds of mathematics and physics, which beguiled of 
sleep the whole of a long winter night, till his accurate reading of 
the stars startled us with the warning that it was near six 
o'clock. And it shows, too, the tenacity of his mental habit that 
long years after, when suddenly called to address a convention 
of teachers in Michigan, he took up the argument of this same 
discussion and expanded it into a scheme, or method, of general 
intellectual training (afterwards published); giving credit, also, 
to the circumstances under which it had arisen, in the meditation 
of the night-watches upon our bed, so that the assembly, in its 
vote of thanks for the lecture, included its gratitude for “ Aunt 
Harriet’s cup of tea,” whose potency, he averred, had nerved us 
to the debate. 
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While I am upon this point, I will add that his peculiar genius 
in mathematics had no more characteristic expression than in bis 
favorite opinion—not only that the forms of the universe, in- 
cluding in them all types of living organism, are throughout the 
loct of mathematical formule known to and constructed by the 
Divine Mind, but that every formula which contains a mathe- 
matical truth has (presumably) its actual realization in existing 
fact. He has given a very interesting exposition of this as touch- 
ing the square root of negative quantities (the so-called impos- 
sible or imaginary quantities, involving the mysterious factor 
4/-1), in a paper published in the Christian Examiner* Buta 
still more curious.example is shown in his investigation (or, as he 
called it, “ inventing”) of Curves, which I will illustrate by an 
anecdote. Calling upon him one day at the President’s office, I 
found him engaged for some few minutes, and, to while away the 
time, he asked me to contemplate the following formula, p = ar,t 
and see what I could make of it,— which was, naturally, nothing. 
He then explained the formula, showing how, by assigning differ- 
ent arbitrary values to a, a wonderful variety of curves could be 
developed, some of them extremely intricate and beautiful. He 
fully believed that the organic world was made up (so to speak) 
of the realizations of such curves, in infinite variety, from a like 
formula existing (if I may so express myself) in the mind of God. 
And he told me how Benjamin Peirce, that prince of mathe- 
maticians, in whom imagination and reverence kept pace with all 
the movements of his thought, found him once engaged in these 
constructions, and, being fascinated vy the theory, brought in 
Agassiz to see; and Agassiz, his eye being caught by one of the 
forms, exclaimed, “ Why, that is the very shape taken at one 
stage of its growth in the nerve-cord of a crab!” The explorer 
was delighted with this confirmation of so dear atheory. And 
it is possible that some of my readers, who remember President 
Hill’s criticism on the Darwinian doctrine, given at Springfield 
in 1877, may be interested in the illustration here offered of his 
way of thinking upon these things. 

Ilis study of nature, too, was aided by a faculty of observation 
singularly balanced and keen. He once had charge of a mag- 
netic observatory temporarily set up in the college yard, where 


*In March, 1858, article on “ Physical and Celestial Mechanics.” 


t Here p signifies the radius of curvature at a given point, and r the distance of 


that from a given fixed point. Thus, if » — r (or a = 1), the curve will be a circle. 
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I spent many a summer vacation evening with him; and I re- 
member his telling me that he could in a clear sky see the sat- 
ellites (or a satellite) of Jupiter with his naked eye. I have 
mentioned his precision of ear for the melody of song-birds; and 
with this was joined a theory that every melodious phrase, or 
sequence of notes, has its precise meaning to the thought inter- 
changeable with no other,— as he has illustrated in the Christian 
Examiner * by a very curious series of experiments made with the 
aid of a friend, whose musical organization was equally sensitive, 
but in a wholly different way. And this should dictate, strictly, 
the uses to which any musical phrase might be put. It was false- 
hood and profanation, for example, to turn a tender operatic mel- 
ody, like “ Batti, batti,” to pious use as “ Smyrna”: “That is not 
a hymn tune,” said his respondent (who was perfectly ignorant 
of music): “it is the billing and cooing of two lovers,”— which is, 
in fact, what Mozart meant it for. Under this theory, he com- 
posed a tune himself, which (as he intended it should) carried 
back his sister’s memory to some rural scene of their childhood, 
not by any association of sounds, but by the thought thus spelled 
out in the dialect of music. 

With the same precision he would turn his hand to almost any 
form of manual, even artistic skill, sculptare and painting in- 
cluded; and a little before he set out with Agassiz upon their 
voyage to the Pacific, his first word of salutation, when I went 
to say good-by, was to bid me take a posture for the photo- 
graphic apparatus he had set up for practice in his barn at Wal- 
tham. Still more interesting is the story of his “Occultator.” 
Discussing with Professor Peirce the very intricate problem (to 
pure mathematics) of the moon’s path among the stars, he had 
maintained that this could be represented by mechanical appa- 
ratus accurately enough to be of service in the calculation of 
eclipses, determinations of time, and thereby the fixing of geo- 
graphical positions. The professor, knowing his mechanical apt- 
ness, gave it him as a task to put the mechanism of it into shape. 
This lay in his mind for two or three weeks, without his giving 
much thought to it, till one morning, waking at four o’clock, he 
decided to invent it then and there; and did it so effectively that 
a couple of hours later, on getting up, he whittled a model of his 
“ occultator” out of a shingle, accurately enough to give the 
time within (I think) about a minute. Some years after, wishing 


* September, 1855, in an article on “ Church Music,” 
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to give a young student the means of some vacation earnings, he 
perfected the instrament, which was used to great advantage in 
hundreds of observations made by direction of the “ Nautical 
Almanac” for surveys in the Western Territories, which would, 
it was said, have been quite impracticable —at any rate, quite 
too costly — without this mechanical aid. 

He was, withal, keenly sensible at times of one mental lack,— 
the gift of clear, fluent, and effective literary expression. These 
things go by comparison, and it is not likely that the readers of 
his well-reasoned, plain, and instructive papers ever thought of 
the lack. But sometimes the indescribable quality we call style 
is the only thing needed to the wide and brilliant reputation 
which by every other quality one seems sure of attaining. He 
probably underrated the merits of his own literary art,— though 
it is certain that we have rarely known a cultivated man in whom 
mere skill of expression bore so low a ratio to the general mass 


of mental power. Still, he was a scholar of no mean accomplish- 


ment in purely literary fields: many of his brief poems have 
original melody, as well as fancy; he delighted in reproduction 
of the ancient lyric measures in sufficiently melodious English ; 
and he was confident (as he told me once) that, if he chose to 
give his mind to it, he could translate the great chorus of the 
Agamemnon line for line and accent for accent,—in which feat 
he would probably have shown (as Lowell said of Browning) that 
“the study of Greek had taught him a language far more diffi- 
cult than Greek.” I speak of it here only as an illustration of 
the curious versatility and self-confidence which accompanied his 
great mental gifts. 

In this slight sketch, mostly made up from memories more 
than thirty years away, I have attempted to give a hint of those 
qualities in which he was individualized, and different from 
any other whom I have equally well known. And I cannot ex- 
press too strongly the impression that in general wealth of under- 
standing, in clear, precise, and classified knowledge of natural 
facts in the greatest variety of fields, with power both to grasp 
them as a whole and to group them in intricate, subtile, and in- 
structive combinations, I have not known any ‘hat could be fairly 
called his equal: our friend Calthrop of Syracuse is the only one 
I can easily compare with him; and in him this quality is joined 
with an eager and buoyant temper, a hearty alliance with the 
spirit of the latest science, and a faculty of brilliant exposition, 
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or improvisation, which make him our best interpreter on many 
of the same lines of thought with those I have here dwelt upon. 
But I cannot refrain from adding here, as especially character- 
istic of President Hill, the supreme value which he set upon pure 
mathematics, as the best groundwork of mental training, as well 
as the surest guide to the interpretation of the material universe. 
I have heard him tell how the eye of a pupil visibly brightened 
from month to month, and the intelligence ripened, under the 
fine tonic of this mental discipline,—an experiment the more 
interesting to me, since it was told me to encourage a parallel 
experiment I was just then making, which had a similar result. 
But these words are not meant for biography or eulogy, only to 
bring freshly into memory some traits of one of our men worth- 
iest to be remembered. The story of his professional, educa- 
tional, official, and neighborly service will be more fully and fitly 
told by other hands. J. H. A. 


EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


REASON OR ROME. 


A clergyman of the Episcopal Church,* a near neighbor, a man 
of great earnestness, courtesy, and candor, bas lately appealed to 
the public in justification of the reasons which have compelled 
him to forsake that Church for the larger, more venerable, and 
more commanding authority of Rome. It is impossible, espe- 
cially in view of the claims urged of late so loudly by the Episco- 
pal body to be the true bulwark of the faith, to read without a 
quiet satisfaction the account which he gives of his experience 
in that body and his way out of it: impossible, that is, for us, 
who have accepted our Liberal movement as quite in line with 
the leading of Divine Providence for our time. He says :— 


What first set me thinking in the direction which has resulted thus 
far in my giving up the rectorship was the rationalism, the liberalism, the 
free thinking, the unbelief in the Episcopat Church, and in the entire Angli- 
can communion. ... This rationalistic spirit I think we all would own 
has become greatly and increasingly prevalent in the Episcopal Church. 
I say nothing now of other religious bodies; but it was the wonderful 


* Rev. James F. Spalding, D.D., of Cambridge, Mass. 
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growth of this rationalism right among us which some years ago first 
set me thinking, for it was against all authority... . J And I run no 
risk of being refuted, when I give it as my opinion, though with deepest 
sorrow, that these and other forms of Jiberalism are very widely received 
in the Episcopal Church to-day; are becoming the standard teaching 
of schools of theology; are proclaimed from the pulpits of a mul- 
titude of our churches, and thus are taking possession of the hearts HY 
and minds of thousands of our people. Why is it not checked in com- i} 
mon with many others? I have asked again and again. Why do not the 

’ bishops, particularly, as the teaching power of the Church, check these ii | 
inroads, unless some of them themselves hold such ideas; or unless, as 
a body, they feel that they have no sufficient authority to prevent the 
tearing down of the ancient landmarks of their faith? 














We think we can answer our friend’s inquiry, in part, by say- 
ing that those he speaks of, bishops and clergy of the Episcopal 
Church, are men first and churchmen afterward. It is a harmless 
thing that here and there a man of keener ecclesiastical con- 
science than his fellows should seek refuge from doubts and 
strife in that august communion which at least promises to 
give him spiritual peace. Surely, that is a peace which passeth 
: understanding ; and it is cheaply bought, to the individual, by 
any sacrifice men are commonly called to make for the sake of it. 
We are not accustomed to think hard things of mental honesty 
; and sincerity, though it may lead in ways that we think dangerous 
and hateful. Whatever hostility we feel is not towards the 
form of theology, which ought to be free and unchallenged for 
every man. But there are some signs that Rome has invited and 
expects a crisis in her affairs at no distant day,—a struggle of I 
some sort, in which she hopes to win back all that she has lost 
in her five centuries’ conflict with the modern spirit. It is not 
as a teacher of her particular creed, or as a guide of conscience 
through her peculiar discipline, that we have occasion to watch 
her policy: those belong to the province of the spiritual power, 
which she: is free to contend for with such weapons as she has; 
and, in the field with twenty jealous sects, in a great secular | 
Republic like ours, sharing with them its common shelter and 1s 
the wide daylight of the common thought, if she wins in such 
a struggle, it will be because she best represents the common 


i} 

i 

! 
mind and heart. | 



















It is the government of Rome that the Protestant world justly 
dreads and hates. Not content with its unrivalled spiritual heri- 
tage, the Roman Church, even under so wise and universally hon- 
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cred a head as now, claims as of right the restoration of its 
temporal sovereignty. We may always assume that its victory 
in any conflict into which it may be drawn —the conversion of 
a single Protestant minister, as here, or control at any crisis of 
national politics, as in Ireland — means in its own eyes one step 
gained towards that coveted restoration. Now, that temporal 
sovereignty, it is not too much to say, has been deeply impli- 
cated in, and in the eye of history is directly responsible for, the 
worst calamities, the most hideous atrocities, the greatest number 
of individual treacheries and crimes, that the Christian world has 
suffered in the last seven centuries,—since the fatal resolve, at 
the Third Lateran Council in 1179, to accept the method of per- 
secution and espial, so as at all hazards to resist the modern spirit 
which already began to threaten the foundations of its power. 
We need not here repeat the story, which no student of religious 
history ought ever to forget, of crimes which humanity should 
never pardon. No other single service to humanity in our gen- 
eration is probably so great as that done by Italy, in at length 
bridling and holding in by a sharp curb that malign power; no 
policy adopted by any modern state ought to be so gratefully 
acknowledged as that just defended with such energy by Signor 
Crispi,* the resolution of the Italian government to hold ‘at all 
cost the position so dearly won. 

Italy, at least, does not forget what papal sovereignty means. 
For one typical act read the story of the suppression of free 
thought there in the sixteenth century, the horrible extermina- 
tion of the Waldenses in Calabria, the thrice-accursed processes 
of the Inquisition almost down to our day. That is what papal 
rule meant once. Are such things impossible in the future? So 
serene a casuisi as Cardinal Newman —so his brother told me— 
admitted the supposition that the Church might make it his duty 
to witness the burning of heretics; but for that the time was not 
yet ripe. That, not any speculative platitudes of abstract theol- 
ogy, is the thing suggested to our thought as the possible conse- 
quence of any single step that helps lead the world back from 
Reason towards Rome. 


A PUBLIC CONFESSION. 


The Independent is surprised that this Review should have the 
courage to make public the confession, drawn up by an honest 
and friendly hand, of certain faults and weaknesses which a Lib- 


*In the North American Review for November and December. 
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eral ministry must encounter in its contact with the world as it is. 
As to this, it might be enough to say that that humbling indict- 
ment would not have appeared in these pages, except on the 
assurance that it is testimony given in good faith as to difficulties 
which are actually complained of, and stand in our way exactly 
as there described ; and it is certainly best to face the facts hon- 
estly, as they stand, and let any one disprove them if he can, or, if 
not, overcome them as well as wecan. And it is our own opin- 
ion that, poor as the showing may look to-day, a much worse 
story might have been made thirty-five years ago. It may also be 
noted that the testimony is given in the words of one who con- 
fessedly was too timid to face those difficulties himself, choosing, 
no doubt for the best of reasons, to undertake a different career. 

But, besides, we desire the Zndependent to observe two things. 
First, the confession comes to us through the hand of one who 
is himself serving, loyally and cheerfully, in the ranks that have to 
meet these very difficulties; and who, moreover, enlisted in these 
ranks out of a religious body still more orthodox than that repre- 
sented by the Jndependent itself. The trials of circumstance, or 
the symptoms of spiritual unrest, which lead to a change of 
church relations, are not confined to any one religious body. 
When some hundreds of the Anglican clergy went over to 
tome, following the footsteps of Dr. Newman, they left perhaps 
the most noble, privileged, and prosperous of all ecclesiastical 
establishments, for faults that must have seemed to them quite as 
grave as those which have not deterred our contributor from his 
far less brilliant and aristocratic present church fellowship. And, 
whatever the defects and weaknesses of the Liberal ministry, 
there is no doubt, we think, that many more come over to it from 
more orthodox religious bodies than forsake it for service in 
other ranks. It is to our own surprise as well as gratification 
that we have heard more than one of those who have so joined 
us testify that they found not only more freedom and breadth of 
fellowship, but a heartier religious life, than in the communion 
they had left. 

The other thing we wish to be observed is that we are not 
alone in the public confession of the faults our contributor has 
laid particular stress on. Not a week passes without finding 
some new hint in the public press of the pains and hindrances 
that cramp the public exercise of religion, from the worldly and 
churlish spirit of those who might be looked to for its support. 
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The implication that these trials are found only or chiefly among 
those of “liberal” faith is true only so far as they may possibly 
represent a more advanced stage of ecclesiastical disintegration, 
such as necessarily comes about (as we have just seen) in the 
most conservative of our churches. Surely, the Independent 
cannot have forgotten the pathetic exhibition of these (perhaps 
ignoble) griefs and sorrows in a little tale called “The Shady 
Side.” No complaint was ever made yet, that the Liberal side 
had not its fair share of sunshine. 


BOOK NOTES. 


The following are interesting illustrations of different phases of our 
Liberal theology : — 

1. “Thy Kingdom Come,” sermons on the Lord’s Prayer by Rev. 
H. W. Foote,— serene, gentle, uplifting, plain in speech, as such dis- 
courses should be, gradually rising in vigor of tone and freedom of 
illustration (see pages 154, 173, 191, 224) as the series proceeds. The 
influence of F. D. Maurice is recognized here and there, and other names 
are cited, which widen the range of association with some of the best 
forms of contemporary religious thought. (Roberts Brothers. $1.00.) 

2. “Religion and Life,” a group of eight essays by various writers, 
gathered and edited by Richard Bartram. Some of these papers are 
more strictly theological, as those by Professor Drummond (“ Religion 
and Theology”) and Mr. Coe (“ Religion and Science”). The four on 
the relations of Religion with Trade (Mr. J. R. Beard), Citizenship (by 
the Editor), and Society (Rev. P. H. Wicksteed) will be found espe- 
cially interesting. As a study of the theory and development of relig- 
ion, that by Professor Upton (M.N.C., Oxford) on “Religion and 
Ethics” is perhaps most instructive of all: the comment (p. 90) on Dr. 
Martineau’s “Study of Religion ” is alike delicate, thoughtful, and inde- 
pendent. (Essex Hall, London.) 

8. “Free Thought and Christian Faith” consists of four lectures 
delivered in the four principal cities of Scotland, of special value as 
following in the line of interest roused by the recent liberal develop- 
ments in the Scottish Church. These are prefaced with an Introduction 
by Rev. R. B. Drummond, of Edinburgh, on the present aspect of relig- 
ious liberalism in Scotland. The papers which follow are on “ Rational- 
ism,” by F. Walters; “Jesus of Nazareth,” by R. A. Armstrong; “ What 
is a Unitarian Christian?” by H. W. Crosskey, LL.D. (formerly of 
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Glasgow, now of Birmingham); and “the Limits of Compromise in the 
Profes-ion of Faith,” by Charles Hargrove. The censure of the dogmatic 
temper (pp. 62, 64) in the third of these discourses is particularly vigor- 
ous and effective; and Mr. Armstrong's exposition of the ground taken 
in his address at Saratoga will be of especia! attraction to our American 
readers. (Williams & Norgate, Edinburgh.) ; 


The Structure of the Bible, “a proof of the verbal inspiration of Script- 
ure,” by Ivan Panin, is very interesting in its personal references and 
its bright suggestions; but it takes a method whimsically out of the 
line of any reasoning that can possibly weigh with the modern mind, 
undertaking to prove its point — from our point of view a wholly value- 
less and unmeaning one — by a series of statistics arbitrarily chosen to 
show that the Bible swarms (so to speak) with cr\ptograms, hitherto 
undiscovered and unsuspected. This is done by count of words and 
phrases, which are asserted to make up cabalistic numbers, tested by 
formule of the author’s invention: thus “ truth” is said to occur in the 
New Testament 108 times, which is the square of 2 multiplied by the 
cube of 3; and soon. In each of several cases that we have tried, our 
count differs from his, which makes us suspect that the facts can be seen 
only by the eye of faith. This, to be sure, proves nothing except that 
the author should have taken some line of argument less likely for us to 
blunderin. The illustrations from astronomy, chemistry, and chronology 
rather weaken his position by their errors and misconceptions. The 
book is, at least, a real literary curiosity. (Grafton, Mass: “ Gospel of 
Christ” Print. $1.50.) 


Fliigel’s Carlyle.— “Thomas Carlyle’s Moral and Religious Develop- 
ment,” by Edward Fliigel, is a brief, fresh, vigorous, and valuable essay, 
generally, but not always, well translated. The first sentence on page 
81, for example, is ill-constructed; and “is not able,” on p. 140, is a 
very bad rendering for “cannot.’”” The eight chapters are full of pleas- 
ant reminiscence to older readers, and of timely help to the younger. 
(New York: M. L. Holbrook & Co.) 


Bissell’s Hebrew Grammar.— The characteristics of this grammar are 
great compactness (pp. 134), a large, clear and handsome though well-filled 
. page, an arrangement of forms and especially of vocabularies which 
appears to be excellent for the rapid mastery of the tongue, and, in 
particular, abundant provision of exercises in reading, with a good many 
quaint hints for the classroom. The book contains “all words used in 
the Hebrew Bible over 50 times, most of those used between 25 and 50 
times, and not a few of those, of connected roots, used less than 25 times ; 
and they are the only Hebrew words employed in the book.” This is by far 
the most important feature in a work meant for practical use. The 
terrible nomenclature of the masoretic grammarians fills more space than 
8 
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we would wish to see: witness the 15 names of vowel-points (p. 4) and 
the 30 of accents (pp. 16 and 20); but a wise teacher can skip, and these 
lists may serve as a useful warning against senseless pedantry. (Hart- 
ford Theological Seminary. $1.75.) 


Valuable pamphlets are “A History of Liberia” (Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity series), which suggests the unlucky anomaly that the anti-slay- 
ery advocates should have been at such pains to vilify the only hopeful 
experiment ever undertaken by negroes themselves, to maintain a native 
civilization or a free republic.— “ Papers in Penology ” (New York State 
Reformatory at Elmira), especially interesting in the account of recent 
prison legislation in New York, with its results.— “ The Influence of the 
Netherlands” upon English and American institutions, amply vindicat- 
ing the noble hospitality of the Dutch Republic to the Pilgrim Fathers. 
(De Wolfe, Fiske & Co., Boston. 15 cents.) 


Poems by Mrs. Mason.—“ The Lost Ring, and Other Poems,”’ by Caro- 
line A. Mason, are a fit monument to the memory of a pure, thoughtful, 
and noble woman. Among so many—something more than one hun- 
dred and twenty —it is impossible to characterize in detail. We have 
ourselves been most attracted by the vein of yearning sympathy ex- 
pressed in such poems as “ Amin, the Miser,” “A Plea for the Dumb,” 
and “A Voice for the Poor”; and by the keen sense of the spiritual 
struggle of life shown in “Single Combat,” “ Against Odds” and “ Per- 
fect through Suffering.” But there are others, perhaps still more sweet 
and beautiful, which express the pure serenity of religious trust or joy 
in the lovelier aspects of nature. A volume like this is a grateful com- 
panion of many moods. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. With portrait, $1.25.) 


We have received, too late for further notice, an announcement of 
Volume VI., with which the Century Dictionary, universally regarded as 
the greatest of American literary enterprises, is brought to aclose. A 
feature of special interest in this volume is “a reprint of the list of 
amended spellings recommended by the English Philological Society and 
the American Philological Association, headed by an Introduction which 


leaves no doubt where the editors of the Dictionary stand as regards 
spelling-reform.” 
Theology and Philosophy. 


Jesus the carpenter of Nazareth. By a layman. 2d edition revised. 
New York: C. Scribner’s Sons. 1891. 498 pp. (“This life is written 
in short realistic pictures, endeavoring to avoid theology and sectarian- 
ism, that mothers of all creeds may read it to their children, and chil- 
dren in later life may read it for themselves.”) 

Psalms of the Pharisees, commonly called the Psalms of Solomon. 
The text newly revised from all the MSS. Edited with an introduction, 
English translation, notes, appendix, and indices by Herbert Edward 


Ryle and Montague Rhodes James. Cambridge [Eng.]: University 
Press. 1891. xciv, 176 pp. 
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Johnson, Francis Howe. What is reality? An inquiry as to the 
reasonableness of natural religion and the naturalness of revealed relig- 
ion. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1891. xxvii, 510 pp. (“It is 
the object of this book to show that the premises of religion are as real 
as any part of man’s knowledge ; and that the methods by which its 
vital truths are deduced from those premises are no less legitimate than 
those employed by science.”’) 

Herbart, Johann Friedrich. A text-book in psychology. An attempt 
to found the science of psychology on experience, metaphysics, and 
mathematics. Translated from the original German by Margaret K. 
Smith. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1891. xlv, 200 pp. Interna- 
tional education series. 


History and Biography. 


Graetz, Heinrich. History of the Jews from the earliest times to the 
present day. Specially revised for this English edition by the author. 
Edited and in part translated by Bella Lowy. Vols.1,2. London: D 
Nutt. 1891. (This condensed reproduction of his Geschichte der Juden 
is to be in five volumes, and will be brought down to the year 1870.) 

Blackmar, Frank Wilson. Spanish institutions of the South-west. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1891. xxv, 353 pp. Illustrations. 
Maps. (Nota history of the Spanish conquest of America, but simply 
a study of Spanish American institutions. The field of research covers 
the period from the conquest and settlement of New Mexico in the 16th 
century to the year 1816.) 

Child, Theodore. The Spanish American republics. Illustrated. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1891. 444 pp. Maps. (Personal observa- 
tions made by the author in 1890, previously published in Harper’s Mag- 
azine.) 

Rockhill, William Woodvilie. The land of the Lamas: notes of jour- 
ney through China, Mongolia, and Thibet. With maps and illustra- 
tions. New York: Century Co. 1891. 399 pp. 

Hodder, Edwin. George Fife Angas, father and founder of South 
Australia. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 1891. 440 pp. Portrait. 
(Angas was born in Newcastle in 1789. His work in Australia extended 
from 1832 to the year of his death in 1879, but it did not prevent his 
making his philanthropy efficient for much good in many other fields.) 

Winsor, Justin. Christopher Columbus, and how he received and 
imparted the spirit of discovery. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
1891. 674 pp. Illustrations. Fac-similes. Maps. 


Miscellaneous. 


Banks, Louis Albert, D.D. White slaves; or, the oppression of the 
worthy poor. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1892 [1891]. 327 pp. LIllus- 
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trations. Portrait. (The results of “a thorough and systematic inves- 
tigation of the condition of life among the worthy Boston poor. By the 
word “worthy” | do not mean to indicate a class of saints, but the poor 
people of the city who are willing and anxious to exchange honest hard 
work for their support.”’) 


Guyau, Marie Jean. Education and heredity: a study in sociology. 
Translated from tne 2d edition by W. J. Greenstreet. With an intro- 
duction by G. F. Stout. London: W. Scott. 1591. xxiv, 306 pp. Con- 
temporary science series. (Guyau was born in 1852 and died in his 33d 
year. He “never for a moment loses sight of the fact that every child 
is a possible parent, and that on the education of the child depends the 
future of the race.’’) 

Shaler, Nathaniel Southgate. Nature and man in America. New 
York: C. Scribner’s Sons. 1891. 290 pp. (* Half a century ago Sci- 
ence appeared as the destroyer of taith and trust in the universe. It 
seems to me that we are now approaching the time when our knowledge 
will reaffirm the old belief which our fathers had in the essential control 
of a beneficent Providence.’’) 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


From Benj. R. Tucker, Boston. 

Holiday Stories. By Stephen Fiske. Price, paper, 50 cts. 

The Avarchists, a picture of civilization at the close of the nineteenth century. 
By John Henry Mackay. Translated from the German by George Schumm. 
50 cents. 

The Quintessence of Ibsenism. By G. Bernard Shaw. 25 cts. 


From Lee & Shepard, Boston. 


All round the Year. A Calendar for 1892,—with odd, lovely pictures, in 
color, one child’s life through the months. 


From Roberts Brothers, Boston. 
Poems by Emily Dickinson. Second Series. 
Thy Kingdom Come: Ten Sermons on the Lord’s Prayer, preached in King’s 
Chapel, Boston, by Henry Wilder Foote. $1.50. (See p. 484.) 


From Leach, Shewell §- Sanborn, Boston and New York. 

The Outlines of Rhetori- for Schools and Colleges. By J. H. Gilmore, A.M. 
Price 90 cts. 

From M. L. Holbro & Co., New York. 

Thomas Carlyle’s Moral and Religious Development. A Study. By Ewald 
Fliigel. From the German by Jessica Gilbert Tyler. With a portrait. (See 
p- 485.) 

From Longmans, Green & Co., London and New York. 

Essays, Reviews, and Addresses. By James Martineau. Vols. IIL. and IV. 

Price $2.50 each.— For sale by Damrell & Upham, Boston. 


Theological Seminary, Hartford. 


A practical introductory Hebrew Grammar. By Edwin Cone Bissell. $1.75. 
(See p. 485.) 
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— it honestly and not irreverently,—I do not know 
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LITTELLS LIVING AGE. 


Or 


) =.As THE LIVING AGE approaches its jubilee, it is interesting to recall 
the prophecy made concerning it by MR. JUSTICE STORY upon read- 
ing the prospectus in April, 1844. He then said, “I entirely approve 
the plan. If it can obtain the public patronage long enough, it will 
contribute in an eminent degree to give a healthy tone, not only to 
our literature, but to public opinion. It will enable us to possess in a 
moderate compass a select library of the best productions of the age.” 

That Tue Lrvine AGE has fully justified this forecast is proved by 
the constant praises which, during all the years of its publication, 
| have been bestowed upon it by the press; some of the more recent of 

8 which are given below. 

A WEEKLY MAGAzInz of sixty-four pages, THE Livina AGE gives more than 


Three and a Quarter Thousand 


double-column octavo pages ‘of reading-matter yearly, forming four large volumes. It 
presents in an inexpensive form, considering its great amount of matter, with fresh- 
ness, owing to its weekly issue, and with a satisfactory completeness attempted by no 
other publication, 


The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Sketches of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, 
Historical, and Political Information, from the entire body of Foreign Periodica! Literature, 


It is therefore invaluable to every American reader, as the only satisfactorily fresh 


and COMPLETE ee of an indispensable current literature, —indispensable 


because it embraces t 


e productions of THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS in all 


branches of Literature, Science, Politics, and Art. 
Opinions. * 


“Ifa cultured stranger from another world were to 
find himself in this one, and were to make a study of 
our literary advantages, be would be impressed espe- 
cially, we are confident, by the abundance, variety and 
high average quality of the contents of LITTELL’s 
LIVING AGE.” — The Congregationalist, Boston. 

“Tt is nearly half a century since the first volume of 
this sterling publication came from the press, and to- 
day it stands the most perfect publication of its kind 
in the world. . There is but one LIVING AGE, though 
many have essayed imitations. While their intent 
has no doubt been worthy, they have lacked that rare 
discriminating judgment, that fineness of acumen, and 
that keen apyresianion of what constitutes true excel- 
lence, which make LITTELL’s LIVING AGE the incom- 
parable publication that itis. . We know of no other 

ublication that is so thorough an educator, for it 

uches all live subjects and gives the best thought of 
leading minds concerning them.” — Christian at Work, 
New York. 

“No eclectic journal has ever deserved so well of 
the public. . It contains nearly all the good literature 
of the time.” — The Churchman, New York. 

“It improves with age. It is a treasure-house of 
the best periodical literature in the lan and 
subscribers are easily enabled to keep themselves ac- 
qguainted with the work of the most eminent writers 
of the time.” — Standard of the Cross, Philadelphia. 

“It maintains its leading position in spite of the 
rouititude of aspirants for public favor. . He who 
subscribes for a few years to it gathers a choice 
library, even though he may have no other books.” — 
New- York Observer. 

“Indeed it may well be doubted whether there exists 
any more essential aid to cultivation of the mind 
among English-speaking people; and its importance 
increases with the ever-growing rush and hurry of 
modern times. . Certain it is that no other magazine 
can take its place in enabling the busy reader to keep 
op with current literature,” — Episcopal Recorder, 

iladelphia. 
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nished its host of readers with literature the best of 
the day, such as cannot fail to educate and stimulate 
the intellectual faculties, and create tastes and desires 
for loftier attainments.” — Presi’n Banner, Pittsburgh. 


**It is tncomparably the finest literary production 
of modern times.”—Herald and Presbyter, Cincinnati. 


“For the man who tries to be truly conversant with 
the very best literature of this and other countries, it 
is indispensable.”—Central Baptist, St. Louis, 


“ The subscription price is low for the abundance of 
excellent reading given.” — New-York Evangelist. 


“It would be cheap at almost any price.” — Califor- 
nia Christian Advocate, San Francisco. 


“It saves much labor to a busy man who only wants 
to read the best.” — The Advance, Chicago. 


“It retains the characteristics of breadth, catho- 
licity and geet taste which have always marked its 
editing. he fields of fiction, biography, travel, 
science, poetry, criticism, and social and religious 
discussion all come within its domain and all are well 
represented.” — Boston Journal. 


“It may be truthfully and cordially said that it never 
offers a dry or valueless page.” — New- York Tribune. 


“To read it is itself an education in the course of 
modern thought and literature.”— Buffalo Commercial 
Advertiser. 

“Coming weekly, it has a great advantage over the 
monthly magazines and reviews.” — San-Francisco 
Chronicle. 

“It is one of the invaluables to those whose time is 
limited.” — Houston ( Tex.) Post. 


“No one who pretends to keep au courant with 
what is doing in science and literature can afford to 
dispense with it.” — Hartford Courant. 

“In giving a comprehensive view of the best current 
Mterature, the product of the best writers of the day, 
it stands unrivalled.”— Canada Presbyterian, Toronto. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of postage. < 
Ie TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS for the year 1892, remitting before Jan. 1, the 
weekly numbers of 1891 issued after the receipt of their subscriptions, will be sent gratis. 
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Philadelphia Evening Bulletin.) 
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THY KINGDOM COME. 
Ten Sermons on the Lord’s Prayer, preached at King’s Chapel. 
16mo. Cloth. $1.00. 


“A most Cee, reverential, and spiritual treatise of the subject of prayer, 
. beautifully redolent of the spirit of true grace and feeling.”"—Boston Times. 


SERMONS. 
1zmo. Cloth. $1.50. 


“A grave and elevated treatment of the spiritual life, in which the moral law 
is never left out of sight and the Christian never parts company with the philoso- 
pher.”— Literary World. 


REASON IN RELIGION. 16mo. $1.50. 

WaAyYs OF THE Spirit, AND OTHER Essays. 16mo. $1.50. 
Hours witH GERMAN CLassics. 8vo. $2.50. 

MARTIN LUTHER, AND OTHER EsSayYs. 1I2mo. $2.00. 


THE CRISIS IN MORALS. 


An Examination of Rational Ethics in the Light of Modern 
Science. 16mo. Cloth. $1.00. 


**One of the angus contentions that has ever been made against the Spence~ 
rian doctrine of conduct. Never, to our knowledge, have ‘The Data of Ethics’ 
been subjected to so searching a criticism, .. . with such keen discernment and such 
rigorous logic.” Beacon. 


POSITIVE RELIGION. 


Essays, FRAGMENTS, AND HINTS. 16mo. Cloth. $1.25. ° 
HEBREW MEN AND TIMES. 16mo. §1.50. 
Our LIBERAL MOVEMENT IN THEOLOGY. 16mo. $1.25. 


CHRISTIAN HISTORY IN ITS THREE GREAT PERIODS. 3 vols. 
16mo. $3.75. 


A CRITICAL HISTORY OF THE DOCTRINE 
OF A FUTURE LIFE. 


A new edition (the r2th revised), with seven new chapters. 
Royal 8vo. $3.50; half calf, $6.00. 


THE POETRY OF THE ORIENT. 16mo. $1.50. 
Tue SOLITUDES OF NATURE AND OF MAN. 16mo. §1.50. 
THE FRIENDSHIPS OF WOMEN. 16mo. $1.50. 


Mailed, postage paid, on receipt of price. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


\. Boston. 





